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, England (Sunday)—Esti- 
to how Dail. Bireann will 
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§ believed that the treaty will 
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to The Christian Sclence 
trom ‘its European News Office 

ON, England (Sunday) — 
Parliament has been opened by 
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of Commons will proceed to 
r the dispatch of business at 
k instead of 4 as previously 
ce |. The only business to be 
; before Parliament will be 
cles of agreement of the Irish 
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has defied the statesmanship of cen- 

turies, has at last been practically 

solved. 4 ‘ 
It is interesting to recall that in 


October 8,'1920, he suggested the need 
for frank recognition on the part of 
Great Britain that the old Constitu- 
tion of the United K lnwas obso- 


|lete, and that-the future relationship 


of Ireland to the British Common- 
wealth must be a matter for negotia- 
tion “under conditions that cannot 


The conditions, which he declared 
to be essential to the success of his 
proposal, which ,involved a truce and 
a conference between the representa- 
tives of the British Government and 
Dail Eireann were that the delegates 
on both sides should be fully accredited, 
unhampered by preliminary conditions 
and empowered to obtain the best 
peace possible. 


Proposal Welcomed 

Three days later, Arthur Griffith, 
then acting-president of the Irish re- 
public held out both hands to this 
proposal. “If there be any reason left 
in England,” he said, in an interview, 
“any real desire for peace with honor 
and security, proposals such as those 
made by General Cockerill would be 
their grade out of the bog into which 


their government had led them.” 

This interview was published on 
October 11, 1920. Twelve months later 
to the very day the conference met 
for the first time, and within two 
months the représentatives of Great 
Britain and Ireland, sitting round the 
game table and meeting on = equal 
terms, reached an“’agreement which 
the whole world welcomes with ac- 
clamation, and which should end for 
ever the age-long feud between the 
two peoples. 3 ¥ 


Triumph of Courage 

Thus, once more, vision, statesman- 
ship, and courage have triumphed 
where centuries of force have igno- 
miniously failed. Asked his opinion 
as to the terms of the agreement, 
General Cockerill declared there is 
‘within the terms of the agreement 
ample guarantee, naval as well as 
military, for the safety of Great Brit- 
ain in the event of another ‘war. 
While it is true that Ireland’s western 
ports make ideal bases for submarine 
attacks, he thinks that even if sub- 
marines are not prohibited before an- 
other war arises, the real security 
against the misuse of Irish ports lies 
in the new sense of good will and 
comradeship engineered between the 
two peoples. . 

“The only weakness that I can dis- 
cern in the agreement,” observed the 
general, “arises from the fact that it 
does not to my mind sufficiently 
recognize the close relations that 
must always subsist between Ireland 
and Great Britain. Matters of mutual 
concern must arise for discussion be- 
tween the two countries almost daily, 
and these will be of.a far more in- 
timate character than those that arise 
between either country and the rest 
of the Empire. 

“There is, however, no _ definite 
machinery established for the com- 
mon direction of these mutual rela- 
tions on equal terms. Some joint 
council ought to be created for this 
purpose. Coordination of policy, 
which it is so obviously desirable to 
secure in many directions, can 
scracely be left forever to the 
Colonial Office or to the annual im- 
perial conference. 

“The strength of the instrument 
lies in the fact that it constitutes for 
the first time a pledge of associa- 
tion given freely and_ willingly 
through the accepted delegates of 
both peoples. : 

“To close the breach that has so 
long existed between Ireland and 
England,” he concluded, “we must 
look on Ireland as a friend and loyal 
member of the Empire. The agree- 
ment should put an end to suspicion, 
and give birth to a new understand- 
ing. Great Britain has given proofs 
of her sincerity and good will. I be- 
lieve the Irish people to be capable 
of warm-hearted and generous re- 
sponse.” 


a letter to The Times, published on/ 


wound the susceptibilities of the Irish | 
} people.” 


EXPORT TAXES HIT 
ARGENTINE: TRADE 


Attempts to Have Duties Cut 
. Down or Removed Blocked 
by the Government's Efforts 
Meet Its Heavy Expenditures 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
| Science Monitor 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Re- 
ceipts from import and export duties 
for the year to date show a decrease 
of many millions, and therefore it will 
be no easy matter to induce the 
national government to remove or 
lower the export taxes which are 
strangling various branches of the ex- 
port trade. It is already clear that 
the budget revenue will fall far short 


of the estimate and that there will be 
no restriction of expenditure to off- 
set the reduction. Consequently the 
absolute necessity of removing or 
lowering any. of the export duties will 
have to be proved beyond question 
before there is any likelihood of such 
a measure receiving. favorable con- 
sideration at Government House. 

The necessity of removing the ex- 
port taxes on wool, hides, and sheep- 
skins was recognized early in the 
year, and as a result the market for 
these products was lifted out of a 
condition of complete stagnation to a 
fairly satisfactory measure of activ- 
ity. The revenue lost the duties, but 
the position was that they would have 
been lost in any case. There were 
too many other competing countries 
unhampered by export taxation, and 
had the duties been maintained, the 
needs of the importing markets would 
have been met easily by Argentina’s 
rivais, and this country would have 
been left with stocks on which there 
never was any chance of collecting an 
export tax. 


Expectations Not Realized 

The Minister of Agriculture early in 
the year defended the impossible 
scheme of minimum export’ prices of 
wheat by declaring that world sup- 
plies were short and that, soonor or 
later Europe would be forced to buy 
in the Argentine market. The accuracy 
of the minister’s dictum was ques- 


tioned at the time and it was pointed 
out that so’ far from his Opinion being 
shared in business and financial cir- 
cles, where it is the custom to look 
ahead, the prospect respecting the dis- 
posal of the harvest was regarded 
with some uneasiness even at that 
early date. Even now the scheme of 
minimum export prices has not been 
formally withdrawn, and for months 
it kept the export trade in an almost 
stagnant condition, until this country 
missed its market. 

In the interval Europe’s needs were 
met by the new AuStralian crop and 
the old stocks in the United States 
and Canada. These countries found 
it easy to cut out Argentina, because 
they had abundant supplies, and, un- 
like this country, were unhampered 
by an export duty, the fluctuating 
character of which, apart altogether 
from its burdensonie character, preju- 
diced European buyers against the 
Argentine product to such an extent 
that as long as they could obtain 
supplies elsewhere they kept out of 
the Argentine market. 

At the present moment the position 
is that the United Kingdom continues 
to import wheat in excess of estimated 
requirements and that part of the 
European Continent cannot buy and 
the remainder does not need to buy. 
Practically, there is only one free 
market, although this country has an 
immense advantage over its rivals on 
the exchange value of the peso and 
there is little or no handicap in the 
matter of freights. 


Outlook Serious 


If the exportable surplus is to be 
disposed of before the end of the year 
shipments will have to be at the rate 
of 120,000 tons weekly, whereas in the 
last two months the average has been 
only a little over 900 tons weekly, and 
the bulk of the shipments has not gone 
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Argentina has been unable to compete 


that no market exists for this country’s 


to }there remains the handicap of an ex- 


‘exclusive preserve and to be importing 


BOARD QUESTIONED 


to Europe. but to Brazil. The outlook 
is unquestionably serious, because 
since almost the middle of the year 


against the United States and Ats- 
tralia, and it is becoming’ more and 
more probable that it will be found 


old stock of more than 1,000,000 tons. 
In any case it does not exist, while 


port’ tax which is assessed on a scale 
grossly in excess of the real value 
of the commodity. ‘ 

Saleg to Burope afe quite impossible, 
and even the Brazilian market is now 
reported to be no longer Argentina’s | 


from: the, United States. ‘ 


RIGHT OF RAILROAD 


Challenge in Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem Test Suit Welcomed by'| 
Chairman as Means of Defin- 
‘ing. and Strengthening Status; 


% 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from ft Western News Office : 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Is the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, in its 
arbitration of disputes between the 
carriers and their employees, limited 
to blic opinion for the enforcement 
of its decisions? Or can its decisions 
be enforced through the courts? Has 
the present administration of the board 
interpreted its powers under the 
Transportation Act aright? Is the 
transportation law itself in conflict 
with the Constitution? 

These are the chief questions in- 
volved ‘in a challenge of the board’s | 
scope and power thrown down by the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad system. That) 
these are the paramount points at) 
issue was indicated in arguments on. 
Saturday before Judge K. M. Landis) 
of the United States District Court. | 
T’ > controversy was thrown into court | 
by a temporary injunction secured on | 
behalf of the Pennsylvania preventing | 
the boatd from publishing a decision | 
in which it is said the road is rebukeda 

To give the board time to prepare a: 
defense, Judge Landis consented to de- | 
lay final arguments. R. M. Barton, ! 
chairman of the board, explained that | 
the board’s legal advice comes from | 
the department at Washington. It 
was announced that J. M. Beck, United 
States Solicitor-General, will come to) 
Chicago to take charge of the defense | 
on December 21. | 

If the Pennsylvania lines are able to} 
prevent the publication of decrees, | 
statements or announcements of vio-' 
lationg, it was pointed out on Saturday, ; 
it will deprive the board of ali power | 
through the force of public opinion. | 

An argument on interprgeition of 
the act is to be made, it was indi- 
cated by E. H. Schneff and T. J. 
Schofield, attorneys for the Pennsyl- 
vania lines. They said they would be 
unable to give Judge Landis any legal 
authorities to support their case, how- 
WUE, 3% 

‘T can also see from the bill,” said 
Chairman Barton, “that it may also be 
an attack on the constitutionality of 
the act creating the board. 

“I welcome any judicial proceeding 
that will define and settle the proper 
limitations of the board’s power. The 
board certainly has no desire to ex- 
ceed the power conferred on jt by 
law. The board also hag no desire 
to exceed or shirk the full perform- 
ance of any duty imposed upon; it 
by law. 

“There are two conflicting views as 
to the proper construction and effect 
of the labor section of the Transporta- 
tion Act. One is that the board has 
only advisory powers, and that its de- 
cisions can only be made effective sO 
far as approved and enforced by public 
opinion. The ‘other is that they are 
legally binding, and can be enforced 
through the courts. 

‘While this is a debatable question, 
I hold to the latter view. 

“T am sure of the correctness of 
the board’s action in the Pennsylvania 
case, but will be glad to have Judge 
Landis’ decision on the matter, and 
believe it will greatly strengthen the 
board’s position.” 


QUEBEC WELCOMES 
MARSHAL FOCH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec—"“By alliance 
we won the victory. And by alliance 
alone can we hold it.” In these words, 
pronounced by Marshal Foch at the 
reception of the Alliance Francaise in 
the Windsor Hall last evening, and 
reiterated by him elsewhere with 
slightly changing, phrases but never 
varying purport, is summed up the 
message brought to Canada by the 
great Fretich soldier to whom,-above 
all others, the success of the allied 
arms in the great war was due, and 
whom the city ef Montreal feted with 
all the stately pomp of her civic func- 
tions and with al] the verve and aban- 
don of her enthusiastic and warm- 
hearted. populace yesterfay afternoon 
and evening. 

In all his addresses the outstanding 
point made by Marshal Foch was that 
while the unity of command was cred- 
ited with having been the means to 
victory, the unity. of command would 
have been unavailing had ther not 
been behind it solid unity of purpose. 
Among all the peoples whose troops 
were fighting-against the German men- 
ace, and an equally strong lien of 
unity between those peoples was still 
necessary in order that their ‘forts 
in peace might be as fruitful in suc- 
cess as were their joint efforts in war. 


‘town. 
‘of the summer guests had returned to 
town. Those that remained lived there 
‘all the year anyhow, and the writer 


SENATE. EXPECTED TO AGREE. 
TO PACIFIC ISLANDS TREATY 


Some Irreconcilables Will Probably Show Themselves Opposed to 
-Four-Power Agreement, but Weight of Both Republican“and 
Democratic Parties Will be Mobilized for Proposal Which, It 


Is Emphasized, Leaves America Free of Foreign Commitments 
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Henry Cabot Lodge 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
“We have been dealing with a very 
simple paper, probably you would not 
be able to find an internatienal docu- 
ment, couched in more simple or even 
briefer terms, but we are again re- 
minded that the great things are the 
simple ones ’"—Charles Evans Hughes. 
“it is needless for me’to Say that 
all Japan will approve the consumma- 
tion of this work; Japan will rejoice 
in this pledge of peace for the Pacific 
Ocean.’’—Prince Tokugawa. 

“China will at all times give her 
whole-hearted help in the maintenance 
of the most friendy reiations between 
herself:and the other powers and thus 
aid in the effort for the preservation 
of peace in.the Far East and the 
Pacific.”—Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister 
to the United States. 

“You ma well, therefore, conceive 
how deep is my satisfaction when I 
‘see all these four powers putting their 
signatures to'’a treaty, which I be- 
lieve, for all time, will insure perfect 
harmony of cooperation between them 
in the great region with which the 
treaty deals.""—~Arthur James Balfour. 


A SCHOLAR IN 
POLITICS 


Something over two years ago, 
when, the struggle in the Senate over 
the Treaty of Versailles was just be- 
ginning, the writer happened to-be a 
sojourner for a few days in, an 


inn’in a small Massachusetts country 
It was late autumn, and most 


quickly and gratefully discovered that 
one of their chief interests was inter- 
national politics. Every evening, 
around a wood fire, a certain select 
coterie would gather and discuss the 
momentous questions of the day. On 
such occasions free rein was given to 
personal opinion, and each guest 
stood up courageously for the par- 
ticular thesis Which he desired to de- 
fend. On only one question was 
everybody apparently agreed. That 
question was the senior Sefator from 
Massachusetts. Whatever Senator 
Lodge said, to use a delightful par- 
lance, “went.” It could not indeed 
have been long before anyone discov- 
ered in that little group of people that 
Senator Lodge was “an institution.” 
At the time, the writer was for¢ibly 
reminded of a similar incident, many 
years before, in another little country 
place many thousands of miles from 
Massachusetts. It was a village in 
East Worcestershire, well within the 
realm of the “Kingdom of Birming- 
ham,” and the “Kingdom of Birming- 
ham,” in those days, knew po king 
but Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in fact, was an institution, 
just as Mr. Lodge is an institution. 
Beyond this fact, however, the 
paralle] between the two men cannot 
go far. It is true that both- were 
great men in the village before they 
became great men at Rome, but they 
attained these elevations for very 
different reasons. Mr. Chamberlain 
was a “fighter ever.” It was as a 
great fighter and a great reformer, 
a man who had a way of “getting 


‘things done,” that he left his munici- 

pal triumphs at Birmingham to gain 
polit:cal laurels in Westminster. When 
‘Mr. Lodge, however, left the State 
‘House in Boston for the Capitol in 
| Washington, the chief report which 
‘preceded him as a claim to notice was 
his scholarship. Mr. Lodge came to 
Washington preeminently as“a scholar 
in politics.” 

From the first his path had been a 
particularly favored one. There is no 
romantic story attaching to the career 
of the senior Senator from Massachu- 
‘setts such as attaches to so many -vho 
' have obtained similar eminence. There 
‘is no city in the United States that 
‘can lay claim to having received him 
| with but 5 cents in his pocket and 
(sent him to Washington later worth 
many millions. Son and grandson of 
a man of means, he had full opportu- 
nity from the beginning to indulge his 
naturally scholarly bent. After a 
grounding in a good school he went to 
a good college, graduating from Har- 
vard in 1871 and from the Law School 
in 1874. Almost at once, he “took 
to letters” and from 1873 to 1876 
edited The North American Review, 
and for three years lectured on Amer- 
ican history at Harvard. Later on, 
he became editor of the International 
Review, and in the early °80s defi- 
nitely entered politica! life. It was 
in 1893 that, he was first elected 
United States Senator, and he has 
been reelected with the utmost regu- 
larity ever since. 

As to his political record during all 
these years, who shall appraise it 
justly? Unlike his great contem- 
porary, Joseph Chamberlain, Senator 
Lodge has never attained to high 
office of state. He has all along been 
a great political leader, a great rally- 
ing point for the Republican Party, 
a great political standard, and to 
many people, one of the most inter- 
esting figures in modern American 
public life. A recent writer has very 
justly said of him, that he is the one 
man, above all others, whom strangers 
in the Senate desire to have identified 
for them. He is recognized as pre- 
eminently the leader, but as this same 
writer has pointed out, he is a leader 
without a party. 

In his own State, what Senator 
Lodge says still, to a very large ex- 
tent, “goes.” It also “goes” to a 
very large extent throughout the 
whole country. The future alone can 
decide how much this undoubted 
influence rests upon real political and 
statesmanlike capacity or upon the 
influ .ce of an “institution.” For the 
present it must be gratefully recorded 
that Senator Lodge has to his credit 
an enormous amount of solid work. 
Whatever may be thought of his atti- 
tude in regard to the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations Covenant, 
there can be no question that he 
upheld his views stanchly and de- 
yoted him.elf unsparingly to the task 
which he conceived to be most in 
the interests of his country. 

As to Senator Lodge the man, those 
who do not know him personally are, 
of course, dependent upon what 
Carlyle has described as “the essence 
of innumerable biographies.” In his 


letters to John Hay; in John Hay’s 
replies; in his letters to Theodore 
Roosevelt, and in the answers he re- 
ceived to them, and in such like places 
those who are in search of the .man 
Senator Lodge will be most likely to 
find him. 

The position of Senator Lodge, the 
scholar and writer, is much more 
easily appraised. From the time he 
published his “Short History of the 
English Colonies in America,” in 1881, 
to the time when he published his 
“Karly Memories,” in 1913,and on to the 
present day, Senator Lodge has been 
writing steadily. In history, in essay. 
in political treatises of all kinds, he has 
shown himself, not only master of his 
Subject, but master of the English 
language. In other words, he has 
maintained throughout all his activi- 
ties his first claim to distinction as a 
scholar in politics. 


Treaty an Experiment 


Delegates to Have Chance to Make 
Good Their Concurrence 


TheChristian Science Monitor News Service. 
Copyright, 1921. 
WASHINGTON, Sunday  night— 


Late on Friday evening, after this 


Service had been issued, the determi- 
imation of Mr. Hughes succeeded in 
carrying through his plan for a public 
sitting of the Conference on Saturday 
morning. Earlier in the day all hope 
of this. had been given up by the 
delegates themselves. The persist- 
ence of Mr. Hughes triumphed, how- 
ever, with the result that the audlence 
in the hall on Saturday morning 
listened to Senator Lodge’s exposi- 


tion of the ~ew four-power treaty. 

| This treaty is the simplest thing in 
'the world. Most important things are, 
Mr. Hughes insisted. It follows 
closely the lines indicated in the ear- 
lier dispatches to this paper, more 
particularly our dispatch sent out on 
Friday night. When you have read 
it there does not appear to be much 
in it. One could not help wondering, 
as one listened to the impassioned ut- 
terances of Mr. Viviani, how even that 
master of oratory could sustain such 
a torrent of eloquence, over such a 
very matter-of-fact undertaking. The 
occasion seemed, indeed, more suited 
to the method of Mr. Balfour, who 
cares nothing for oratory and every- 
thing for argument. When Mr. Bal- 
four rose, it was after a charming 
literary discourse, with some rare 
flashes of statesmanship, from Sena- 
tor Lodge, in expounding the treaty, 
and after a wonderful histrionic ef- 
fort by Mr. Viviani, which those who 
listened to it wil! not easily forget. 
Mr. Balfour plunged with great in- 
sight into the heart of the question. 
He was evidently determined that no 
false impressions should be left over 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which 
was consummated when he was him- 
self Prime Minister. He explained 
how the compact had come into be- 
ing, and how in later years it had 
gained a natural significance in Amer- 
ica, which, though unjustified, it was 
impossible to dissipate. Therefore he 
himself, as a lifelong advocate of a 
close Anglo-American understanding, 
rejoiced that it was’ now possible, 
with the good will of Japan, to set the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty aside in favor 
of this néw four-power treaty, which 
was much more in consonance with 
the spirit of the times. 

The times have changed since the 
epoch making summer of 1914. and the 
nations in them, as the speakers who 
followed Mr. Balfour were not slow 
to point out. Here is a treaty, shorn 
of all the old guarantees and resting 
for its strength solely on the good 
faith of the nations which have set 
their signatures to it. Such a treaty 
could only have been made. as the 
Dutch delegate eloquently pointed out. 
by men of great faith. It is, indeed. 
a sign of the times, and on its future 
will rest the immediate political fu- 
ture of the world. If this treaty 
should be kept, and nobody has any 
qualms that it will not be kept, then 
in the words of Mr. Hughes, the world 
“will have gone further in the direc- 
tion of securing permanent peace than 
anything that has yet been done.” 

It is the spirit, that is to say, of the 
new treaty rather than the scope of it 
which distinguishes it from the long 
line of its ancestry. It deals solely 
with the islands of the Pacific. The 
mainland was not dealt with, as we 
pointed out in our dispatch of Satur- 
day it would not be. But Senator 
Lodge wandered North, South, Bast 
and West, over that vast ocean where 
these isJands rise in thousands after 
thousands. This fact, that it is not a 
treaty of the mainland, might have 
prevented France from being a party, 
but it was the wish of the British Em- 
pire and the United States that France, 
as one of the great powers, should be 
‘joined in the undertaking, so that 
‘country’s fear of isolation might be 
|\demonstrated to be unfounded, and so 
that each one of the four nations 
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,  Simil arity With League 


_ _§. calls sent out dealt with the alleged 
similarity between Article 2 of the 
__ present agreement and Article 10 of 
___ the League, of Nations, which was the 
stumbling block to the adoption of the 
_ League. Administration spokesmen, 
" vs “while admitting that the idea of taking 
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a. ree by a “super-government” to use 
the familiar phrase, and the United 
_ States Government itself and not a 


_ measured by its size or by the im- 
portance of the territory with which 
it deals. Above all it is the initial 
_ step in international concert for the 
tiaintenance of world peace with the 
United States as a vital factor; it 
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¢ ‘they are so few as to offer 
‘obability whatever of being able 
wart America’s plans for inter- 
tors for Treaty — 
ce the terms of the Pacific Islands 
pement was announced it became 

that the great majority of 
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tion and seal the pact as far as 
country is concerned. The voice 
the bitter-enders is heard raising 
al- 
.” recalling the similarity we 
Article II of the present treaty 
Article X of the League of Na- 
but this group is in realty a 
nn and any hostile move- 
t is a forlorn hope. | 
oR ‘fact that the titular leadets of 
the § », Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Oscar W. Underwood, are members of 
American delegation, Senator 
y having beén purposely chosen 
‘the treaty, makes it cer- 
great majority of both 
~ in Senate will go along. 
r Lodge, while a member of the 
Jon, has. kept in close touch 
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to take the 
secure united 
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steps 
‘untto (R.), Senator 
0, who could possibly or- 
“@ formidable opposition, has 


spoken on the treaty: other 
cilables like James A. Reed 
Senator 


{ ‘from Missouri, and 
Thomas Matson (D.), from Georgia, 
have sent out danger signals; a small 
ity will make a fight of it but 
the cftadel of irreconcilability which 
defeated the Wilson program is no 


_ As might be expected, the first S. 0. 
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for common action in face of 
‘eer is virtually the same, point 
ut that the manner of application of 
the idea !s entirely different. 


specially refers to islands of 
in which the United States 
an interest. There is.no hint of 
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that have elapsed | 
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For several reasons, which have be- 
come apparent since the Conference 
convened, this latter question is much 

complex and much more difficult 
of solution than is the problem of the 
copra islands that strew thé Pacific: 
China itself is an unknown factor and 
solution of its problem depends on 
the develo nts of the future, the 
findings of commissions on extrater- 
ritoriality, etc. Russia also is an 


:}unmknown factor whose voice cannot 


be. heard pending the day of its re- 
‘covery; furthermore, Japan’s ambi- 
tions in this region are more vital if 
much more indefinite than her clear- 
cut interests in the islands; all these 
considerations require reservations; 
they prevent final definitions and 
naturally cause a resort to genertl 
formulas such as the Conference has 


-|already adopted with regard to China. 


However, Charles E. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State, intimated that a definite 
agreement binding the nine powers in 
the Conference with regard to this. 
region would eventually be formu- 
lated but it will probably require some 
time to do it: without such an under- 
standing, however, a pledge with re- 
gard to the islands would not touch 
the center of friction in the Far East. 
Second Treaty Expected 

With the announcement of the treaty 
the work of the Conference is taking 
definite and final shape; it will be em- 
bodied in three main propositions, as 
follows: 

1. The Pacific islands treaty al- 
ready announced, the going into effect 
of which is only a matter of a brief 
period. . 

2. A gereral agreement with re- 
-gard to continental Asia which will 
also take the form of a treaty to 
which the nine powers in the Confer- 
ence, includ'!ng China, will be signa- 
tories. Beceuse of the work set aside 
for commissions and the unknown 
factors referred to, it will be essen- 
tially more provisional and more gen- 
eral in character than the specific four 
power treaty. 

3. The adoption of the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio. Japan is expected to notify 
her acceptance of the plan within the 
next few days when it will probably 
be made the subject of another plenary 
session. 

The question of naval bases and 
fortifications becomes of less im- 
portance because of the Pacific 
Islands Treaty; it is possible, how- 
ever, that some understanding with 
regard to the fortresses and the dis- 
position of fleets will form an appen- 
dix to a naval ratio treaty. 


Sentiment Appraised 
Unselfish Desire of Americans Indi- 
cated by Analysis of Petitions — 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—That.the unselfishness of the Ameri- 
can Government displayed in the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament 


lic, is indicated in the significant fact 
that of the 6,535,140 persons voicing 
their sentiments in petitions to the 
American delegates, not a single re- 
quest has been received that puts 
American interests ahead of the de- 
sire for fairness and consideration in 
dealing with other nations. 

The general information section of 
the Advisory Committee made public 
yesterday an analysis of the mass of 
petitions, memorials and resolutions 
forwarded to the American delegates 
from churches, colleges, women’s 
clubs, labor and commercial organiza- 
tions, municipalities and from in- 
dividuals. 

Summarized briefily, the requests, 
with the number of sponsors, have 
been tabulated as follows: 

1. Advocates of complete disarma- 
ment, 1253. 


| 


more apparent than 


2. Advocates of limitation without 
the cooperation of other powers, 1611. 

3. Advocates of cooperative limita- 
tion guided by benevolence and lib- 
erality, 29,840. 

4. Advocates of cooperative limita- 
tion left with confidence to the judg- 
ment of the delegation, 6,501,436. 

5. Advocates of limitation with 
caution, 1001. 

6. Against limitation, none. 

7. Those who beseech divine guid- 
ance for the delegates in following a 
Christian policy, 5,011,620. 

8. Those who especially request 
that disarmament be made the prin- 
cipal issue, 499,620. 

9. Those who especially request 
open sessions, 20,645. 

10. Those who especially advocate 
an association of nations, 38,406. 

It is interesting to note that the 
fourth group, representing the views 
of the great majority of the American 
people, is made up of 5,701,900 church 
members; 696,150 club women; 55,000 
from municipalities; 22,000 from La- 
bor; 21,000 from colleges and schools; 
=o from industries, and 136 individ- 
uals. 

The following reasons are given 
for the desired limitation of arma- 
ment, the last one being used by an 
overwhelming majority: 

{a) To reduce the burden of heavy 
taxation. . 

(b) To reduce the possibility of 
suffering and horror caused by war. 
| (¢) To bring about the incalculable 
benefit that would result for all na- 
tions from a lasting peace based on 


justice, consideration and good will. 


reflects the correct attitude of the pub- | 


DELEGATES GREET — 
PACIFIC 


Power Treaty by Senator 
Lodge, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Vi- 
viani and Other Members Speak 


WASHINGTOYX, District of Columbia 
—As chairman, Secretary Hughes de- 
livered the following speech at the 
plenary session of the Conference on 
Saturday: ; 

Gentlemen, the minutes of the last 


session have been distributed and cor- 
rections have been giyen to the Sec- 
retary-General, and unless there is 
objection it will be assumed that the 
minutes as thus. corrected stand ap- 
proved. . 

I have the honor to report to the 
Conference that most satisfactory 
progress fias been made in the work 
of the committee appointed to deal 
with Pacific and Far. Eastern ques- 
tions. That committee, in accordance 
with the procedure recommended by 
the standing commiittee on’ program 
and procedure, at first permitted a gen- 
eral discussion of the questions before 
the committee and then proceeded to 
take up the.topics specially indicated 
under the head of Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions in the tentative 
agenda proposed -hy the American 
Government. 

The first subject considered was 
China. In the course of the general 
discussion most important declara- 
ations were made on behalf of the 
powers represented, expressing their 
intention to respect the sovereignty, 
independence and. administrative in- 
tegrity of China, and also to observe 
as among theffiselves the principle of 
fair and equal opportunity. 


Mr. Rodt’s: Resolution 

It seems to the committee advisable 
that, before proceeding to a consider- 
ation of particular matters indicated 
by the agenda to which I have re- 


ferred, this general statement of -in- 
tention—that is, the sense of the com- 
mittee with respect.to the matters 


> 


‘which had been discussed—should be 


formulated in a definite statement of 
principle. 

Accordingly, at the request of the 
committee, Mr. Root prepared a state- 


ment of these principles and the com-" 


mittee in a resolution adopted them, 
recommending a statement for formal 
adoption by the Conference. 

There was a general discussion in 
the committee, and, as all the dele- 
gates to the Conference are members 
of‘that committee, I assume that it is 
not desired that there should be a 
general discussion. But it is impor- 
tant, I take it, that at this opportunity, 
the first one that has been presented 
since the action. of the committee, the 
recommendation of the committee 
should be acted upon by this Confer- 
ence, , sate 

The resolution adopted by the com- 
mittee and recommended, as I have 
said, is this, [Here Mr. Hughes read 
the Root resolution. |] 


It is hardly necessary to point out | 


the great importance of this declara- 
tion. It is, in truth, a charter contain- 
ing an assurance to China of pro- 
tection from acts in derogation of her 
sovereignty : and independence and 
administrative autonomy, and also an 
assurance that as between the powers 
there will be a careful observance of 
the principle of free and equal oppor- 
tunity in matters relating to China, 
and that no one will seek special ad- 
vantages or privileges at the expense 
of the rights of others. 


Assent Is Given 

As I have said, this has been so fully 
discussed by the delegates that I as- 
sume that all that is necessary is to 
have your formal assent recorded here 
in the proceedings of the Conference, 
and while this declaration is a declara- 
tion of the powers other than China, 
I think it would be quite appropriate, 
as it is a resolution presented to the 
Conference, .to invite China’s mssent 
as well, and if this course is agree- 
able.to you, I shall ask for the assent 
of the powers to this resolution. 

I ‘call for the assent of the powers 
through their representatives. [After 
this assent had been given, Mr. 
Hughes continued: ] 

The committee on Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions, after the adoption 
of this’ recommendation, proceeded to 
deal with the matters listed on the 
agenda proposed by the American 
Government. 

The first of these in relation to China 
were territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity. As the first principle adopted 
fully covered, so far as a general 
statement could cover, it, that matter, 
the committee proceeded to deal with 
special instances which were brought 
to its attention. That is to say, spe- 
cial mat which seemed to call for 
consideration in the application of this 
principle. In the course of the dis- 
cussion before the committee, that is, 
the general] discussion, there had been 
presented on behalf of China a series 
of hac as te for the consideration 
of the committee. 


Rights of China 


One of them, the fifth proposition, 
would remove immediately, or as soon 
as circumstances could permit, exist- 
ing limitations upon China’s political, 
jurisdictional and administrative free- 
dom of action. Special instances of 
the limitations which were in contem- 
plation tn the’ presentation of these 
propositions were brought to the at- 
tention of the committee by the repre- 
sentatives of China. 

The first of these was the subject of 
extraterritoriality, and after a full 
discussion of that matter a resolution 
was adopted by the committee as fol- 
lows, and m*v I interrupt here to say 
that I should like to have it appear in 
the.record that the resolution embody- 
ing the four principles prepared by 
Mr. Root, as I have stated, was adopted 
by the committee on November 21, 


COMPACT 


Following Introduction | of Four- 


1921, as that is a date to which refer- 
ence is made in other’ action of the 
committee. 3 e 25 ae 
The committee, as I said, considered 
this special action of limitation of the 
autonomy of China and, aftef a full 
i on November 29, adopted 
the following resolution with respect 
to extraterritoriality. (Here Mr. 
Hughes read the resolution.) 
_This resolution has been fully con- 
sidered and adopted by all the dele- 
gates in the committee, and I take.:t, 
if there is no objection, we are ready 
to proceed to its formal adoption _in 
this Conference. [The assent of the 
powers was given, and Mr. Hughes 
continued]: ' 
: Under the same heading, that 
with respect to the limitation on the 
administrative economy of China, other 
matters had been considered, and are 
still in the course of discussion. Cer- 
tain — has been taken. by the com- 
mittee, but I am advised that it is 
.premature to make a .repor®&.upon 
those points at this time. ai 


é 
Neutrality Protected 
Following that discussiohf there was 
a further discussion under the same 
general head of the third proposal 
made by the representagives of. China 


ie 
rd *. 


rights as a neutral are to. be fufty 
respected in future wars te which she 
is not a party, and that was adopted, 
that statement, by the full committee. 
[Assent was then given to this]. 
Then followed a consideration under 
the same general topic of Paragraph 
V of the proposals submitted to the 
committee by China, as follows: 
“With a view to strengthening mu- 
tual confidence and maintaining peace 
in the Pacific and the Far East, the 
powers agree not to conclude between 


directly affecting China or the general 
peace in these regions, without. pre- 
viously notifying China and giving to 
her an opportunity to participate.” 

There was a full discussion of the 
matter involved and a general expres- 
sion of desire fully to aid China in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a stable and efficient government, 
while at the same time it was recog- 
nized that the general freedom of the 
treaty-making power of the respective 
governments could not well b® limited 
in matters that were in no sense in 
derogation of the principles that had 
been adopted, and hence were’ not in 
any way of a-character to operate 
adversely to the interests and rights 
of China. 


Open Diplomacy Pledged 
Accordingly, after discussion, the 
| following resolution was adopted for 


| recommendation to this Conference: 
this 


“That the powers attending 
‘Conference, hereinafter mentioned, to 
| wit, the United States of America, 
Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
| France, Italy, Japan, the Nether!ands, 
land Portugal, declare that it is their 
‘intention not to enter into any treaty, 
|agreement, arrangement or under- 
| standing, either with one another, or 
individually or collectively with any 
power or powers, which would in- 
fringe or impair the principles which 
have been declared by the’ resolution 
adopted November 21 by this com- 
mittee,” 

That being the resolution first pre- 
sented here and adopted in this Con- 
ference, are you ready to give assent 


and Mr. Hughes continued :}. 


the questions relating to China are 
still in progress in. the committee 


ern questions, and it is hoped, or 
perhaps I may’ venture to express for 
myself the hope that these resolutions 
already adopted and the consideration 


committee gnd will be brought before 
this Conference, may lead to an ap- 
propriate agreement in which all the 
powers represented here may par- 
ticipate and to which possibly. others 
may desire to adhere and may have 
the opportunity to adhere, which will 
deal generally with the questions re- 
lating to the Far Bast and to policies 
in reference to China-and also with 
respect to the territorial status of the 
countries concerned. May I hope at 
least that something of that sort may 
be the result of our deliberations? 


Senator Lodge’s Speech 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge then 
spoke as follows: 

I should be insensible indeed if I 
did not feel gratified by the opportun- 
ity which has come to me to lay “‘be- 
fore the Conference a draft of a treaty 
the terms of which have been agreed 
upon by four of the great powers of 
the earth in regard to the islands of 
the Pacific, which they é¢ontrol, either 
as possessions or dominions. I will 
begin by reading to the Conference the 
treaty, which is both brief and sim- 
ple, and which I am sure is full of 
meaning and importance to the 
world’s peace. 


British Empire, France and Japan, 
with a view to the preservation of 
the general peace and the mainte- 


their insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the regions of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, have determined to con- 
clude a treaty to this effect and have 
|appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 
_- “The President of the United States 
of America. aug 

“His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions Beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India; 

“And for the Dominion of Canada— 

“For the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia— . 

“For the Dominion of New Zea- 
land— 

“For India. , 

“The President of the French Re- 
public. 

“His Majesty the Emperor of Japan. 

“Who having communicated their 
full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. 
“The high contracting parties: agree 


to the committee, to wit, that China’s/) 


themselves: any treaty or agreement! 


of other matters that are before the 


“The United States of America, the, 


nance of their rights in relation to. 


possessions and insular dominions in 
the regions of the Pacific Ocean. 

“I¢ there should develop between 
any of the high contracting parties a 
controversy arising out of any Pacific 
question and involving their said 
rights which is not satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy and is likely to 
affect the harmonious ;accord now 
happily subsisting between them they. 
shall invite the high contracting 
parties to a joint conference to which 
the whole subject will be referred for 
consideration and adjustment. 


ARTICLE* 2. a 

“If the said rights are threatened 
by the aggressive action of any other 
power the high contracting parties 
shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to arrive 
at an understanding as to the most 
efficient measures to be taken, jointly 
and separately, to meet the exigencies 
of the particular situation. 


ARTICLE 3. 

“This agreement shall remain in 
force for 10 years from the time it 
shall take effect, and after the ex- 
piration of said period it shall con- 
tinue to be in force subject ta the 
right of any of the high contracting 
partiés to terminate it upon 12 
months’ notice. . 


ARTICLE 4. 


soon as possible in accordance with 


contracting parties. and shall take 
effect on the deposit of ratificatioris, 
which shall take place at Washington, 
and thereupon the agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan which was 
concluded at London on July 13, 1911, 
shall terminate.” 


Subject to Convention 


The signing of this treaty is on the 
part of the United States subject to 
the making of a convention with Japan 
concerning the status of the island of 
Yap, and what are termed the man- 
dated islands in the Pacific Ocean 
north of the equator, the negotiations 
in regard to which are almost. con- 
cluded; and also to the reservations 
with respect to what are termed the 
mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean 
south of the equator. 

It should also be observed that the 
controversies to which the proposed 
treaty refers do not embrace questions 
which, according to principles of in- 
ternational law, lie exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the re- 
spective powers. 4 

The Conference will perceive that 
I spoke correctly when I referred to 
the terms of the treaty as simple. To 
put it in a few words, the treaty pro- 
vides that the four signatory powers 
will agree as between themselves to 
respect their insular possessions and 
dominions in the region of the Pa- 
cific and that if any controversy 
|Should arise as to such rights all the 
‘high contracting parties shall be in- 


|vited to a joint conference looking | 
to the adjustment of such controversy. | 


| They agree to take similar action 


‘in the case of aggression by any other | 
power upon these insular possessions | 
The agreement is to re-| 
main in force for 10 years, and after | 


'or dominions. 


‘ratification under the constitutional 


‘methods of the high contracting par-| 


ties the existing agreement between 
'Great Britain and Japan, which was 
| concluded at London on Ju'y 13, 1911, 
‘shall terminate. And that is all. Each 
‘signer is bound to respect the rights 


to this resolution? [Assent was given (of the rthers, and before taking action | 


in any controversy to consult with 


‘I may add that the discussion of |them. There is no provision for the | fail. 


use of force to carry out any of the 
‘terms of the agreement and no mili- 


in the background or under cover of 
these plain and direct clauses. 


Causes of War Removed 


The surest way to prevent war is to 
remove the causes of war. There is an 
attempt to remove causes of war over 
a great area of the globe’s surface by 
reliance upon the good faith and honest 
intentions of the nations which sign 
the treaty, solving all differences 
through the processes of diplomacy 
and joint consideration and concilia- 
tion. No doubt we shall hear it said 
that the region to which this agree- 
ment applies is one most likely to give 
birth to serious disputes and therefore 
an agreement of this character is of 
little consequence. History unhappily 
has shown that there is no corner of 
the earth so remote or so valueless 
that it is not capable of giving cause 

controversy or even for war be- 


for 
‘tween the tribes and the nations of 
‘mankind. But the islands of the 
Pacific, although remote from the 
dwelling places of the mass of 
/humanity, are far from valueless. The 
iislands of the southwestern Pacific 
‘extend over a vast space in that great 
océan. They reach from the Marquesas 
cn the east to the Philippines on the 
west; from the Aleutian Islands on the 
north nearly to the Antarctic Circle 
on the south. They are far more 
numerous than is generally realized. 


Little Known Isles 
| I do not know what the total num- 


‘ber is, but I am informed as to the 
| Philippines and it appears that this 
\group alone contains over 3100 islands, 
of which 1600 have names. We have 
| probably heard of the remark of Rob- 
‘ert Louis Stevenson, who, on leaving 
one of the Pacific islands, was asked 
‘how he was going to Samoa. He re- 
plied that he should just go out and 
turn to the left. These islands are, 
comparatively speaking, so dense that 
we might describe them in the words 
of Browning as the “sprinkled isles, 
lily on lily that o’erlace the sea.” And 
yet the region through which they 
are scattered is so vast that the isles 
of Greece and the A®gean’ Sea, so 
famous in history and in poetry, could 
easily be lost therein and continue un- 
‘noticed except by wandering seamen 
or stray adventurers. They range 
from Australia, continental in magni- 
tude, to atolls, where there are no 
‘dwellers but the builders of the coral 
'reefs or lonely rocks marking ‘the 
, peak of mountains which rise up from 
the ocean’s floor through miles of wa- 
| ter before they touch the air. To the 
| western and eastern world alike most 


as between themselves to respect their | of the islands on the southwestern 
rights in relation to their insular | Pacific are little known and there still 


' 


 ingers about them the charm so com- 
pelling and so fascinating which an 
undiscovered country has for the sons 
of men who are weary of main trav- 
eled roads and the trampled highways 
of trade and commerce which cover 
‘the surface of the patient earth. 
Upon these islands‘ still shines the 
drama of romance in the stories of 
Melville and the writings of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to whom the south 
seas gave both a grave and a monu- 
ment intperishable as’ his own fame. 
But the Pacific islands are»much more 
than this. They possess certain quali- 
ties other than natural: beauty and 
romantic charm, which to many minds 
are more unticing. The larger ones 
are rich in many ways, fertile in the 
gifts of soil and climate, and in other 
forms of riches desired by men, which 
extend from the untold mineral re- 
sources of Australia to the pearls 
which are brought from the depths 


|of the ocean, 


Good Faith Pledged 


There are among them all great 
areas of forest and of plain fit for the 
support and prosperity of civilized 
man. In a word, they have a very 


great material value, largely unde- 
veloped, and where this condition ex- 


“This agreement shall be ratified as. 


the constitutional methods of the high | 


ists the desires of men will enter and 
‘conflicting human desires have 
throughout recorded history been 
‘breeders of war. Thus far the wastes 
of the Pacific Ocean with all the 
crowding islands, excep: c2 the edges 
of the continents, have not been the 
scene of great wars; and yet not many 
years have passed since three great 
nations sent their warships to Samoa 
because there was a dispute in regard 
to those distant islands. Therefore.an 
agreement among the nations control- 
ing these islands has a very serious 
importance to the peace of the world. 
We mike the experiment here in 
;this treaty of trying to assure peace 
in that imme.use region by trusting the 
preservation of its, tranquillity to the 
good faith of the nations respunsible 
for it. The w’ ld has just passed 
through a war %he very memory of 
which makes us shudder. We all be- 
lieve deep in our hearts that this 
hideous destruction of life, this suffer- 
ing and ruin, which still beset us must 
no* be permitted to come again if we 
can prevent it. If the nations of the 
earth are still in the innermost re- 
cesses of their consciousness planning 
or dreaming of coming wars and long- 
ing for conquests, no treaties of parti- 
tion and no alliance can stay them; but 


learned a frightful lesson from the 
‘awful experiences of the great war 
‘of 1914, then our surest appeal in order 
'to prevent wars in the future must 
be to the hearts, the sympathies, the 
reason and the higher impulses of 
mankind. 


Change in Outlook 


Such an appeal we make today by 


tions. 


ment, knowing that by so doing they 
will prevent war should controversies 
ever arise among them. If-this spirit 
prevails and rules we can have no 
| better support than the faith of na- 
tions. For one I devoutly believe the 
spirit of the world is such that we 
can trust to the good faith and the 
‘high purposes which the treaty I 
‘have laid before you embodies and 
_enshrines. 

Agreements of this kind I know 
'have often been made before, only to 
But there has been a far- 
reaching change in the mental condi- 
_tion of men and women everywhere. 


| tention of the nations who make the 
|agreement. In this hour of trial and 
\“larkness which has followed the war 


with Germany the spirit of the world 
If we enter | 


‘is no longer the same. 


‘upon this agreement which rests only | 


| upon the will and honor of those who 
sign it, we at least make the great 
experiment and appeal to the men and 
'women of the nation to help us sus- 
| tain it in spirit and in truth. 


| 4 


| Mr. Viviani’s Speech 


! 
| René Viviani, representing France 


followed Senator Lodge. ‘He said: 

In the name of the government o 
‘the French Republic, whose authority 
‘I am borrowing now, and who speaks 


here, in its full amplitude, without an 


reticence or any reservations, our ful] | 


if, as I firmly hope, the world has | 


necessary to do owing to the exigen- 
cies of the situation. And this agree- 
ment is to last 10 years, while the. 
agreement concluded between Great 
Britain and Japan is to terminate. 
That is, gentlemren, the juridical scope 
of the draft treaty which has just been 
read out, but I think we should be 
failing to ourselves, and to what we 
owe ourselves, and to you, and especi- 
ally to the very sumptuous hospitality 
that we -have enjoyed in the United 
States if we did not try all together 
to develop and emphasize the great 
mora! value of what I can call an his- 
torical date. 

Senator Lodge has shown quite well 
that. without any naval or military 
sanctions being provided, or even 
thought of, it was sufficient that four 
nations had put their heads together, 
were animated by the same will to 
preserve peace; that was sufficient; - 
that was a sufficient guarantee and 
protection for the peace of the world. 


Success of Conference 


Gentlemen, in this illustrious room, 
from this high-sounding platform, so 
high that however weak may be the 
voice of the man who speaks, it will 
be heard by the whole world, gentle- 
men, afier having listened to the docu- 
ments, after having thus proved our 
willingness to collaborate and cooper- 
ate together, I think I am entitled to 
say that this Conference, in which we 
have had the honor to participate and | 
in which we have been proud to help, 
has fully and entirely succeeded. 

Gentlemen, when we came here we 
knew that we were taking risks to a 
certain extent. And what risks were 
these? 

Senator Lodge has just alluded to 
them not without certain bitterness. 
Well, gentlemen, things are what they 
are and we have got to take things as 
they are. Since the armistice some of 
the peoples of the world have been 
wondering what use there had been in 
this war and whether any good was 
ever to come out of @ They have been 
wondering whether all these sacrifices 
| were to have been made in vain. They 
have been asking themselves in anxi- 
ety whether really there would be no 
change in the conditions of the civil- 
ized world, and they have been won- 
déring whether justice would rise to 
the height of their noble endeavors. 
And then this Conference was cone. 
vened. 

Well, the peoples of the world began 
to say, What will be the outcome of 
this Conference? Is it to be another 
| meeting? Is it to be another consul- 
tation? Is it to end in idle talk? Or 
is it going to result in either right 
or light issuing out of this Confer- 
ence? 

Gentlemen, I think the answer has 
been clearly given, and thanks to the 
limitation ‘contemplated in naval arm- 
aments, thanks to this draft treaty, I[ 
think the Conferenge has been a suc- 


through my voice, I am glad to bring | 
ad y . “ could not be said that France had been 


,cess and that the peoples of mankind 


this agreement among four great na-/| can at last believe in the progress of 
We rely upon their good faith | ojyjijzation. 
‘to carry out the terms of this instru- ; 


|F rench Want Peace 


Senator Lodge referred to the Pa- 
cific regions being far removed, in far 
distant parts of the globe, and a wish 
Was expressed that the will of peace 
should be extended to other parts of 
the world. Ah, gentlemen, to whom 
but the French delegation could these 
words be more agreeable and sound 
more welcome? I say this thinking 
ot all the suffering that we have had 
to go through, having in mind mourn- 
ing families, the dead who cover our 
soil, 1,500,000 tombs that are on such 
bare, barren ground, that we wonder 
if the spring will ever bring flowers 
enough to enable us to decorate these 
tombs. ° 

Gentlemen, when we remember 
this there are no words that can be 
more welcome than the words of | 
We have done everything to 
avoid war. I can personally bear 
ceeneeny to this, as because of un- 
‘toward circumstances I happened to 
|be at the head of the French Govern- 
‘ment wher war broke out. 
| I, as head of the government, as- 
‘sumed the terrible responsibility of 
‘ordering the French troops to with- 


all 


' peace. 


’| draw within 10 kinometers of our own 
r | frontier. 


I assumed the responsibility 
of delivering part of my country to 
ithe enemy in order to avoid any pos- 
sible cause of conflict and so that it 


ithe first to open hostilities. I took the 


adhesion to the pact that has just been | responsibility to wait until the , last 
read, and which has been followed by |MOment to order mobilizatién in a 


alysis on the part of Senator Lodge. 


in her armor to meet the foe. I 


Gentlemen, the day after the rati-| Waited until the last hour, the last 


fication has be@én exchanged, France | minute; I waited as long as there was 
will assume all the obligations that|@ gleam of hope left, until there was 
fall upon her by virtue of this pact,|@ hope for peace, and it was only at 


just as she will exercise the rights |the last moment when no human hope 
that she derives from the agreement. | W@5 left, that I assumed the responsi- 


Here, gentlemen, in the midst of the| bility of ordering mobilization; 


but 


nations that have come to meet here,|@t last France had to go in, she de- 


and I think all nations that are 
accustomed to honor their signature, I 


when speaking of the agreement 
France enjoys a good piace here, and 
that she has never declined to stand by 
her plighted word. And when there 
has been a question of either standing 
by her pledged word and honoring her 
signature, or taking arms, France has 
not hesitated to seal with the blood of 
her own children the treaties to which 
she hall appended her name, and she 
has kept faith. 

Gentlemen, the political and diplo- 
matic value of the instrument which 
has just been read, thanks to the very 
simple summary given by Senator 
Lodge, has been perfectly understood 
by you. Yet, I think it will be fit to 
tarry awhile and mark here together 
the full accord of our wills. 

It is understood between the four 
powers that as regards the insular 
possessions and dominions that they 
will respect the rights of each other: 
and, if on the horizon there should 
arise any cause of conflict or con- 
troversy, a controversy that cannof be 
settled through the usual channels of 
diplomacy, they will consult together 
and they will conciliate. Should any 
aggression arise on the part of any 
power, should real danger threaten the 

ce of the world in those regions, 
then'the four nations will take counsel 


together and they will see what is | 


think that I am entitled to say that. 


cided to take a chance-and fight not 
only for her own dignity and inde- 
pendence, but for the liberties of the 
world and the destinies of civilization. 


Arms Laid Down 


Gentlémen, now we have laid down 
our arms. Of course F cannot pre- 
sume to speak on behalf of other 
nations, but I feel sure they will be 
with me and permit me to say that 
we in Europe do not ask you here in 
the States to interefere with European 
affairs. We respect the independence 
of the United States. We do not pre- 
sume to ask you to interfere in any 
way whatever, but, however you judge 
us, you are free to judge us, and be- 
fore you judge us, before you express 
your opinion, we will ask you to listen 
to us and have a little forbearance. 

Europe is an old country: it,is a 
war-wearied world, over which, 20 
centuries of fighting and struggle have 
passed. It has been steeped hundreds 
of times in blood and‘ tears, frontiers 
have been trampled upon, countries 
have been torn to pieces and floods 


| 


, 


‘of hatred and villainy have been pour- 


ing during centuries over that old 
ground. And ‘to end this there has 
been a war which has laid whole 
countries waste and which has de- 
stroyed whole expanses of cultivated 
land. A war, did I say, gentlemen? 
That is not the right word. You have 


(Continued on Page Four, Column One) 
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vie, us in September and/ Frederick was likely to” be popular | thrown up and thus far successfully Thither the dusty feet , | 
. and with his guests, he hung out “The King | defended against the assaults of tailors| "1, 0 who tecl ‘they have. a: 
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hill into the village, 4nd “The King of | behind which the modern man may 
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modern. convenience. Choicest location. Charming 
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his horse so at the bottom of Unterden|1I submit that the ‘case is far from 
Linden in Berlin and the othér her | hopeless ‘so’ long as the eollar main- 


throne off the Burg Ring in Vienna. tains its present variety. Every one 
has seen-~ those curious little cylin- 
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Z be e — you have heard an ex- 
position by Senator Lodge of the con- 
n s of this treaty, admirable in its 
| arity, “Gpcseaagy in its literary form, 
Psy just heard the way in 
treaty strikes a great 
1 in its world relations. You. 
~precea the views, in an eloquent 
l, by one of the greatest masters | 
now living. . 

as I am concerned, | would 
bones leave the matter in their 
_ hands, for I havé nothing to add, 
‘i in ; to add to what they have said 
 upe veneral aspects of the treaty. 
1 rise to occupy your attention for 
two moments, it is hot to deat‘ 
the treaty in its entirety, bat 

to say something abqut one 


eer 
ey ‘8 tg 

oh Saas yer 
pore 

oy we ee 

oe oe 

" _ So 


ye in the treaty in which only Say. | 
| from Japan and the British | 


egation can regard themselves as 
ately interested al » - 
c it: toaches, in truth and ‘in .re- 
y, y, the interests of the whole world. 


o- Japanese Treaty j 
will all have noticed ‘that | 
four des that when this 
receives its ratification at the 
of the signatory powers, at} 
-moment the treaty between Japan 

d Great Britain comes to an end. 

w, I am perfectly well aware that 

p treaty between Great Britain and 

‘ has been the cause of much 
sear of heart, of some suspic- 
ns, of a good deal of animadversion 
ortant sections of opinion in the 


core 


| 


weeeee 


Ur States, and I think that from | 
a Ratorica! point of view that. atti- 
ae tay at first cause surprise, for 


ut Britain than that it could touch 

n the remotest way, either for good 

r for, evil, the interests of the Unjted~ 
The United States seemed 
as hemote from any subject touched 
| the original agreement as Chile or 


7 think that was the original view 
“i in the United States by all sec- 
on: of opinion. To what is it that 
change of opinion is due? I think 
tis due to the fact that a state of 
na] tension did arise in the 

_ Pacific area, and I hope’I may inci- 
_ dentally say it is now forever 
par dg rest, but at @ll events it did 


een Japan and Great 


l we 


have assented, and ‘ee have done 


mon. it: in the fullest sympathy 


, something closer, unites 
| mere words of ‘the 


it were, gratuitously. 


cause to tear up‘ the 

tten p teeing although it serves 

no longer any valid or effective pur- 

lead to. migunderstandings 

* nation just ‘as much as “the 

pamewn ont of that treaty has’ led to 
in another. 


New Agrees! Needed 

So that Great Britain found itself 
between thé possibilities of two mis- | 
understandings, a misunderstanding if 
they retained the treaty, a misunder- 
standing if they denounced the treaty, 
and we have long come to the conclt- 
sion that the only possible way out of 
this impasse, the only possible way of | 
removing these suspicions and difficul- 
ties which are some of the wh gh aye ob- 
stac’es to that “. 
peace which is the only tolere le con- 
dition aftér all for civilized: people, 
the only solution was that we should 
annul, merge, destroy, as it were, this 
‘ancient and outworn and unnecessary 
agreement, and to replace it by some- 
thing new, something effective, which 
should embrace all the powers con- 
cerned in the vast area of the Pacific. 

I hope at not too great length I 


| 


¥ 


‘ 


have explained the frame of mind in, 


which my government approached > 
this difficult problem. The solution | 
is one which gives me a satisfaction 
which I find it, impossible adequately 


|to express ‘in words. 


It so happens that I was at the 
head of the British administration 
which 20 years’ ago brought the first 
| Atiglo-Japanese alliance into exist- 
ence. It so happens that I was at the 


‘head of the British administration, 


which brought into existence the 
entente between the British Empire 


and France, and through a!'l my life 


have been a constant, ardent and -per- 
sistent advocate of intimate and! 
friendly relations between the two 
great branches of the English-speak- 

ing race. 
You may well, 
how. déep is my aatisfaction when 1! 
see all these four powers putting their 
ih 2 to a treaty which be-. 
lieve will for all time insure perfect 
harmony of cooperation between them 
in the great region with which the 

treaty deals. 

4 Chairman, you told us at_ the 
ng of this part’ of our- meet-. 
so most truly, that this tfeaty did. 
not strictly come within the~ four 
of the Conference program; 
that statement was perfectly 
accurate; but no man or womah who 
has listened at this discussidén, who 
has heard Senator Lodge ° and 


therefore conceive; 


comment on the treaty, who has heard ‘ 


Mr. Viviani’s eloquent statement of 
the effect it has produced on his | 
country, nobody can consider the sub- 
stance and matter of the treaty itself 


in be within the strict program of our 
Conference, nothing is more germane 
to. its spirit and nothing -that. we 
could possibly have done would bet- 
ter prepare the way for that diminu- 
tion of naval‘armament which I hope 
will be one of our kreatest triumphs. 


Japan Rejoices 


For Japan, Prince Tokugawa said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Al- 
though it is unnecessary to add to 
what has already been said by Mr. 
Senator Lodge, Mr. Viviani and Mr. 
Balfour, I hope, Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be permitted to say a few words. 
The terms of the important pact 
assuring mutual security and friend- 
ship schave just been made known. It 
is neediéss for me to say that ail 
Japan will approve the conspmmation 
of this work. 

Japan will rejoice in this pledge of 
peace upon the Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

As to the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment which is soon to terminate, I 
desire to. associate myself with the 
words of appreciation so ably ° ex- 

by our distinguished col- 

leagues, Mr. Balfour, with respéct to 
the glorious service which that agree- 
ment has done for the preservation 
of peace and liberty. 


| Italy Approves 


Senator Schanzer, speaking in Eng- 


‘without seeing that, whether or not. 


the: 
| spirit which has animated Tid caaliows. 


In the second place, public announce- 
ment has been made of the treaty 
which is going to be concluded be- 
tween the United Statés of America, 
the British Empire, France and Japan. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to this op- 
portunity to state that Tf ‘fe@] that in 
my country, Holland, this treaty wil! 
be received with great. sympathy, be- 


that it constitutes and embodies an 
endeavor to promote and tran- 
quil’ity in these far off regions neigh: | 
boring The Netherland’s sessions. 


which may be a new and a happy be- 
‘ginning in.the world’s history, and for 
which -*you;’ Mr. , among 
Others, may he s acerely : ees fama 
lated. 

“When,” now, Mr. Chai ‘as a 
corollary to this treaty, the Seoclations | 
concerning China will be entirely ‘n- 
eorporated in a general undérstaiid- 
‘ing, of policy of ali the Powers inter- 
ested, and such: understanding will be 
extended to such matters ‘ds you have 
‘mentioned in connection with the 
status quo in general, “then, Mr. Chatr- 


serene} man, a great step will have been taken 


on the ascending road which leads to 
the restoration of confidence,. 
restoration of confidence, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe is what/he world wants 
and. what we are here for, 


; China’s Aspirations 


‘Dr,’ Alfred Sze expressed. China's ap- 
proval, in the following words: 

/Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I rise 
just to'add a few words to-express our 
| great satisfaction at the. work the Con- 
‘ference has already. accomplished. The 
Chinese delegation notes with grati- 
fication the intention of the powers 
agreeing to’ the @raft treaty reported 
this morning to preserve general peace 
and to adjust by. ‘peacefil means all 
matters of controversy that. may arise 
between them with reference to their 
rights in relation to their insular pos- 

sessions and insular sinions in the 
region of the Pacific. * 

. The Chinese delegation cnfittpates, 
as indicated. by out distinguished 
Chairman, that thid-agfeement will be 
‘supplemented by a further convention 
to which “all the powers, including 
China, will be parties; which will ad- 
just eonditjons in the Far East upon 
a basis satisfactory to all the powers, 
and which it is hoped wfll provide for | 
‘the amicable settlement: of any future 
controversies. The *Chinese delega- 
tion,,Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, has 
been greatly impressed by the friend- 
liness by which the discussions in the 
Conference on the proposals by us, as 


tsolution can be found for the remain- 
ing questions which represent Chinese 
sovereignty and her aspirations. China 
tipon her part will do what she can to 
bring this about, and will at all times 
give her wholehearted help in the 
m*'>*tenance of the most friendly rela- 
tions between herself and the other 
powers and thus add to the effort for 
the preservation of peace in the Pacific 
and the Far East. 


Trust in Each Other” 
Baron Emil de Cartier, for Belgium, 
: said: 


great historical date all its full value | 
‘and its full bearing. , 

Speaking for Portugal, 
D’ Alte sald: : 

Mr. Chairman and geénitiemen, I 
can add but_Jéttle to all thaf my dis- 
tinguished colleagues whio sit around 
this table have~so ably said today, 
byt I may perhaps be forgiven if I 
endeavor to draw attention to. a 
notable féature of the agreement 
which has been the object of our 
thoughts today. 

Even more than the words. ia which 
it is written; it-is the spirit in which 
this. memorable agreement was con- 
ceived that will fill the whole civilized 
world with high hopes for the future. 
It would, of course, bé easy to evade 
any of the clauses of the treaty of 
which I am speaking; it would even 
seem as if the men who have drafted 
it have tried to signify that they did 
not place thefr main reliance and the 
achievement of. their aims in a long 
series of carefully “worded clauses. 
Only four powers who -repose the 
most implicit trust ! the honor and 


cause in that country it will ‘be felt, 


and 


4 
| Holland .. «<3. 


We feel there that it if an endeavor | 


: 


on other matters, have been carried on, | 
vand it is conviiced that ° ‘a satisfactory | 


| 


Gentlemen, I think=it is an- “honor | 


Viscount | 


BRITAIN’S LEAD IN — 


NAVAL LIMITATION, 


Since Date of Armistice Britain 
Has “Scrapped” More Than | °4tes 
3000 Warships ‘and Adopted ! 
“One Power: Standard” | 
er ok 
By special! covieliadaiod of The Christian © 
Science Monitor from its, European } 
; ~ News, Office : 
LONDON, England-—The Conference 
at Washingten has come not a, mo- 
ment too sooh, for the greatly swoHen 
estimates for naval “defense,” euphon- 
lously termed, were ‘and are creating 
such a colossal burden for the peoples 
of the world, already bowed down 
‘under crushing 


a 


“7 


¥ 


far distant. 

In .this connection it will” be in- 
structive to take a brief survey of the 
pre-war and post-war expenditure on} 
armaments by the. chief countries, 
and for this purpose the following 
table is appended, observing thatthe 
amoagnts yexpended” by foreign coun- 
tries are computed at the normal rates 
of exchange. .* 


7 
’ 


Poet: W. ar 


United States. £501,006,000 


Great Britain : 


Denmark os. esee+s | 

SEROR 26. « dates Se ae 19,000,000" 

Armaments Vursus Héusing ° 
As showing the’ cost, of armaments 

as compared with a very necessary 

domestic, reform, it may be. mentioned 


that in the United Kingdon the cost of 
armaments, including the Mescpo- 
tamia operations, average £5 _ per 


head, whereas the housing subsidy 


which ts being paid to provide hous- 
ing accommodation for . thousands 
who would otherwise bé homeless, 
and coneerning which much criticism 
as to cogt has made, equals per 
head of population but 5s. 3d. 


’ The above is .an: indication of the 


extent to. which social reform would ; 
benefit should, the expenditure on 
armaments be even slightly reduced, 
and the much-needed money released 
for other and far more worthy ob- 
jects. 


It is an interesting siboesl little | 
appreciated fact that to Great Britain | 
must be awarded the credit for lead- | 


ing the whole world, without waiting 


disarmament. Her army has, 
course, and with the exception of a 
few regular regiments, been 
banded; but more important than this 
is her naval position. 
great .surprise to the uninitiated to 
learn that England has since the date 
of the armistice scrapped no fewer 


and ghapes. In doing this she has, 
with a profound realization of the 
altered position of the world, aban- 
doned her cherished tradition of the 
“two power standard,” and her ideal 
has * consequently fallen to a “one 
power standard: 
| tion is far fom being appreciated in 


| America, where statements have been | 
for me to concur with all my heart | made recently, under the heading | 
in the eloquent words’ which have just | “British Fleet Expansion,” 
fallen from the lips of our honorable | decision of‘the British Government to | 


colleagues and to have given to this | 


that “the 


| expand its -fleet, somewhat stronger 
at the present time than the American 
| fleet, signifies a purpose to keep 
‘abreast of the United States in sea 


.power if limitation of armaments is | 


not agreed upon. at the Washington 
Conference.” Much has been made in 


the press of the’ United States of the | 


placing of contracts for the four 
“capital” 
program, but it has not generally 
been understood that these four ships 
will replace no less than eight 
obsolete ones, so that, far from this 
building. indicating an increase in the 
Royal Navy, thé contrary is the fact. 


How Ships Are Disposed Of 


“demobilized,” 2074 
970 are awaiting “saley and, 89 have’ 
either been: sunk, broken up, or given ' 
away. 

Unless the Conference ms far-| 
reaching disarmament results, Britain , 
must in the future,:as she has always’ 


in the past, depend upon a supreme 


navy for her very existence, and it 
may be taken as an earnest of the: 
most practical nature that she Has’ 


‘post-war taxation, 
that the breaking-point could ng be’ 


Y dinesiasd altfuistic, as the Adiniral 
frankly admitted, for B® png 
“Japan -is finaneially to. ex- 
_pend large sums on naval arma- 
ments.” No matter what may be the 
result of the Wash Conference, } 
a cut ‘will have* wh made” er 
se ty pacts ¥ e Japanese del- 

dR ared oing to Washington with 
the since ire 


to see a strong pro- 
‘gram ase ths limi of armaments 
‘decided upon. The sh now being 
launched are part of the old program.: 
‘Not only will they reduce their naval | 


program next year, but also, in De- 


‘}eember next, they “will put their sec- 
_|ond. squadron ef three cruisers and, 


two tillags of destroyers out of 
commission. “The exact amount of the 
1922 curtailment has not been decided 
on. A great deal depends on the out- 
come of the Conference. 


Hope for Retrenchment 


They are hoping that the nations of 
the world will decide on a plan which 
will provide for- a measure of re- 
trenchment really worth while. 

The official view of the British Navy 


the. wicked extravagance of armed 
peace, but enough already has been 
} accom} 


will be followed by an economic c 
‘ference and one to disGuss land 


; 


League on the limitation. of arma- 
Lménts, and number of. sittps alone, ts 
that the scheme meets with this diffi- | 


change the relative international posi- 
tion, according to the ingenuity-of the 


230.000,000|the agreement; 
204,000,009 | tional standardization of*ships of all | 
214,000,000 
29,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000 

3,000,000 
54,000,000 


nations keep strictly to the letter »f' 
and even, 


classes possible there isa fresh diffi- 
culty which makes it quite impossible | 
to assign a mathematical factor of | 
strength to any ship at all. 

These. and the er manifold diffi- 
culties Which stand in the way of the 
harmonious and satisfactory ending 
of the Conference wiilimo doubt be 
swept away by the gemiine and sincere 
desire pf all the participating nptlene. 
to reduce armaments: _ 


_ Britain P raises Pact 


eee 


Treaty Thought Best ‘Remedy for 
Doubts as to Anglo-Japanese Pact 
LONDON, England (Saturdgy)—(By 


the Associated Press)—-The work thus 
far accomplished’ by. the Washington 


| for the Anglo-Japanesg, .Alliance, 


Conference, especially the agreement 
for-a four-power treaty gs a substitute 
‘is 
highly praised in the editorial columns 
‘of this morning’ S newspapers. The | 


commentators in éxpress ng their en- | 
thusiasm give hearty and unreserved |‘he Mewspapers sent large numbers | 


dis- | 


It will be a /mated.” adding: 


~The actual posi- | 


-anese 
‘treaty implies. Of President Harding’s 
share in the development, The Morn- Mality resulting from familiarity wit 


ships in the British naval | 


_ that 


Of the 3133- ships. which “have been. the high honor of Having 


praise to President -Harding and. 
Charles E. Hughes tox ‘the parts they | 
have played. 


The Morning Pest describes the of cardboard. 


for the Conference, in the matter of | f0ur-power agreement ag indisputably | received word with 
of | the greatest achievement in ¢onstruc- | 


tive statesmanship of our:time .. 


various nations’ inventors, though the | 


in’ interna- | 


} 


| 


| 


je 


of such men and women to the Con- 


i A LTD OOLSE A RIOT 


hed” to insure the Washing- 
ton. rence a higher place in the. 
history of the peace movement. than | 
‘anything achieved at The .Hagte.” » 

The newspaper hopes the meeting 


te 2 


ments in Europe, at. which Géfmany 
and Russia would be represented. © 
“The Westminster Gazette, thinks 
President Harding’s claim that the 
‘Conference is “going to succeed be- 
‘yond our fondest Hopes” is justified 
by all the information yet received 
here, and hopes that if the four- 
‘power ‘alliance is finally _ approved, 
“the Conference which surmounted so 
many difficulties will proceed with in- 
creased strength to further tasks.” 


The Four-Power Agreement 


Scenes at the Plenary Session—E ffect 
of the Pact Outlined 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—For a week the rumor that an un-'. 
cifity: that physical science may alter | ‘derstanding, or treaty, or dgreement 
the’ ship of today so completely as 'O\ or some sort, was under way, had 


cumulatively stimulated the interest 
of the public in the character of the 
oa in which the United States was 


o share, and when it was announced 
“i Char'es Evans Hyghes, on Friday, 
that ft was only a’matter of hours | 


the making known of the status of | 


‘the agreement, those who watch offi- 
cial Washington for the word that ie 
to, be passed: on, to the outside world 
were on the qui vive for “the big 
news,” Nevertheless, the announce- 
ment that it would be revealed at a 
plenary session to be held on Satur- 
day morning, came suddenly and as 
a surprise, late on Friday, from the 


State Department. 


The news was immediately flashed | 
to.all parts of the world, and cor- | deliberate consideration of the adop- 
respondents hastened to correct their; tion of the treaty was that concerning 

| the resemblance of Article II to Article 


plenary session would probably be;* Of the Versailles Treaty, 


The men) 


edriier statements that an important 


held in the coming week. 


charged with the work of giving out) 


tickets for Continental 


Hall held a) 


midnight session, assigning cards to| 


such of those who were entitled to Or 
as had received. the word in|°f the Harding Administration, com- 
‘time to make application that night. , menting on this resemblance, said that 


them 
The next momning the headlines in| 
ference rooms, using every available | 
pretext for obtaining the coveted bit, 
their morning | 


Congressional Record that they coul 
be admitted on - identification, 


‘fraught with powers for good so large | ‘ecards having been exhausted and there | 
that they cannot yet be rightly esti- being no time to have new ones 


involves.cordia 
cooperation on all other matters be-| 


than 3133 warships of various sizes Beg America and Great Britain, the 


tions which above all are re- 
solved to maintain peace.” 

The newspaper thinks the inclusion 
of France is of the happiest import, 
being “in substance the accomplish- 
ment of that tripartite agreement 
which, had it fiot been unfortunately | 
prevented, would have served so pow-. 
erfully to settle distracted Europe.” 

It also declares there could not be 
a better solution sof the misunder- | 


standing concerning the Anglo-Jap-| 


alliance than the proposed 


ing Post says: 


President Praised 


“The President has earned the es-/ officials and friends. 
civilized Europe, Asia, the United States and, 
in that he ,has chosen with fhe islands of the sea exchanged views 


teem and’ of the 


world, 


respect 


admirable courage to attempt a course;On more or less 


i 


i 


} 


| 


“Although. the pro- | Printed, 


/poged treaty concerns the Pacific, its’ General Interest Apparent 
existence necessarily 


Members of Congress | 


d, ' subjects. 
the | ‘not at all times represent the views 


sea,” and aroused applause by his 
statement: 

“If, as I firmly hope, the world has 
learned a frightful lesson from the 
awful experiences of the great war 
of 1914, then our surest appeal, in 


order to prevent wars in the future, 


Hmust be to the hearts, the sympathies, 


the reason and the highest impulses 
of mankind. Such an appeal we 


tmake today by this agreement among 


four great nations. We rely upon. 
their faith to carry out the terms of 
this instrument, knowing that by so 
doing they will prevent war should 
controversies ever arise among them. 
If this spirit prevails and,rules, we 
can have no better support than the 
faith of nations. For one, I devoutly 
believe the spirit of the world is such 
that we can trust to the good faith j 
and the high purposes which the 
treaty I have laid before you embodies 
and enshrines.” 


| Accord Is Signified 


Assent was then given by the 
powers participating in the treaty, and 
by the other powers represented in the 
Conference. From Great Britain to 
Portugal, each of the nine powers ap- 
proved of what had been done and 


‘promised to contribute in proportion 


to its ability to the success of the 
pact. Keen interest was manifested 
in Mr. Balfour’s explanation of the 
termination of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance through the substitution of the 
four-power agreement, and in the 


until the situation would sbe ripe for! brief approval by Prince Tokugawa 


on behalf of Japan. For these two 
nations a way out of an embarrassing 
predicament had been found. Japan 
had done her part by Great Britain 
during the war, and Great Britain had 
acknowledged her obligation and 
stood by Japan until something had 
been found which would be as ef- 
fective in safeguarding their mutual 
interests as the two-power pact had 
been in its time. 

One of the first reactions in the more 


the pro- 
vision that was probably more re- 
sponsible than any other one point 
for the shipwrecking of Mr. Wilson's 
hopes for the ratification of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. A’ prominent member 


‘there were very important points of 
‘difference to be taken into account.’ 
‘In the first place, Article X of the 


| Versailles Treaty would have had an 


‘American plenipotentiary sitting in 
with plenipotentiaries of other nations 
and consdering a far wider range of 
This plenipotentiary might 


and policy of the government. In the 
new treaty it is, in the first lace, con- 
| fined to four powers, with a scope of 
action limited to the islands of the 
' Pacific. The United States is not com- 


| The morning was perfect and the mitting itseif to interference with or 
‘crowds hung in the grateful sunlight | become responsible for European mat- 
about the space in front of the build-' ‘ters in which it has no direct interest, 


ing, getting what 


satisfaction , they | ‘but to the Pacific, where it has im- 


éould from watching the delegates and! portant island possessions, and only 


the privileged holders of tickets enter 
the hall. The immediate jam at the 
door was not so great as at the last 
Conference, because the officials had 
‘learned better how to handle 


the , 


in connection with the powers which 
have interests in that locality. 


Important in Its Scope 
Sifted down, it is not so important 


‘holders of old tickets left over from a‘in regard to scope and responsibility, 
previous session, or the possessors of | bub it is regarded as vastly important 


nothing more tangible than assurance | 
or valid claims of the right to entes | 
without the required passport. 

Inside the hall there was the infor- ' 


|procedure and acquaintance coming | 
‘from four weeks’ close association. 
Delegates on their way in chatted with | 
East and West, 


irrelevant 


of action involving some political risk through their representatives of vari- 


‘failure to his predecessor.” 

Characterizing the Conference asthe! Women were largely 
| first since the armistice at which wis- the seats obtained through social in- 
dom has prevailed*and the results been | fluence. 
of definite value, the newspaper says;on the floor when the session was | 
“to President Harding belongs | about to-open were advised to seek 
initiated |vacant seats in the gallery assigned 
‘the Conference and so guided its as- | to congressmen. 


have been sold, ‘sembly that all the delegates met in| 


‘a spirit of mutual confidence and good 
will,” without “the vulgar display of |. 


‘the quadruple alliance, if approved, 


to himself—a course which brought ous sorts. 


A few uniforms mingled: 


» | quar 


' 


|with the predominant civilian dress. | 


| undignified excursions which afforded | “Conference to, order, 
'so0 painful a spectacle at Paris.” 
The Daily Telegraph believes that! ' patience the preliminaries, 


represented in| 


' Announcement Awaited 


When Mr. Hughes arose to call the 
there were no! 


vacant seats. The audience bore with | 


regarding | 
records and the achievements in be-'| 


will establish in the Pacific something | half of China. But what evey one was 


in the nature’of the Monroe Doctrine. Waiting for was the pact. 
While warmly appreciating the ad-| no heed to bespeak silence and atten- 


| dated islands, 


There was | 


‘simplifies the 
matters | D 


i“in primeciple,” as the phrase of the 


| Conference goes. In reply to the 
'word that is being uttered in certain 
ters that the United States has 
been merely drawn in to help out 
‘Great Britain and Japan, the reply is 
‘made that while the United States may 
be doing this, it is taking a step in 
the direction of a general peace where 
it is to its interests to maintain it. It 
subsequent steps for 
working out the difficult Far Eastern 
problems, it is maintained, and if it 
' leads the United States later to enter 
into similar compacts with these or 
|other powers, it will be only where 


' American interests are invovled. 
Persons who were standing | " : 


The United States, it was pointed 
out, does not run the risk of being 
‘drawn into foreign wars under the 
four-power treaty. that she ‘id under 
the Versailles Treaty. 

It is expected that the terms of the 
convention regarding Yap, which has 


| been under way, for some time, will be 


made public within a few days. Nego- 
tiations regarding Yap and the man- 
it was pointed out by 
‘Senator Lodge, are almost completed, 
and this treaty was signed, therefore, 
subject to the making of this con- 
vention. 


oe ee ee ne -- 


| vantages which it cohsiders Great|tion when Mr. Hitghes reached that 
‘Britain derived® from the Anglo- | Stage of the proceedings at which he 


\Japanese alliance, the newspaper | announced that Great Britain, the 
says: United States, France and Japan had 


integrity of each other cauld sign a 
treaty such as this. And it is this 
fact that gives the agreement “its 
tremendous binding power. The con- 


lish, said: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. of the 
Conference: The Italian delegation is 


vega interest does voluntarily led the world in disarma- 
ment, as she has led it in so many | 
other ways, without wa g for the 


Conference. Sutely such disinterested | 


: MEXICAN CABINET CHANGES 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—(By The 
Associated Press—Gen, Francisco R. 


1 to mind the fact that it 
came into being on account 


oft iets © attitude taken in Far 
ee Russia and by Ger- 

A oo ge they asked themselves, is 
any further danger from Russia? 
any further peril to be feared 
Germany? And when they an- 
that question, as of course 

r were obliged to answer it, in the 
ive, when they perceived that the 
objects for which the Anglo- 
alliance was brought into 


very. much gratified by the public an- 
nouncement of the agreeinent reached 
between the four ‘great powers having 


insular possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean, the agreement which was cour- 
teously communicated to us previously 
to its conclusion. | 

Any measure aiming to the crea- 
tion of guaranties for the safeguard- 
ing of peace in the world cannot but 
meet with our fullest consent. The 
principles involved in the agreement 
are entirely in accordance with the 
main lines of policy inspired by tke 


‘high aim of a peaceful elimination of 


conflicts between nations. 

We express our full confidence that 
this t agreement may represent 
the t firm and lasting guaranties 
for the hinting of peace in the 
Pacific, 


| Sympathy of Holland 


For The Netherlands, -H. A. van 


Karnebeek said: 
Mr. Chairman, may I say a few 
words in addition to those which have 
already been spoken by others? 
I feel that this is a great meeting. 


It is a meeting, Mr: Chairman, in 
which you have been able to produce 


| first results of the fruitful coopera- 


tion, international collaboration which 
you have directed, and you have been 
able at the same time to explain those 
resnits and commend. them to a world 


which is eagerly listening. 


Mr. Chairman, you have referred to 
the resolutions with respect to China. 


| 


fidence so fully given no nation would 
dare to betray.” 


Agreement’ s Simpliéity - 

In concluding the proceedings of the 
session, Secretary Hughes said: 

Gentlemen, we have been dealing 
with a very simple papor. Pfobably 
you would not be able to find an inter- 
national document, couched in more 
simple.or even briefer terns, but we 
are again reminded that the great 
things are the simple ones. I firmly 
believe that when thig agreement takes 
effect we shall have *gone further in 
the direction of securing an endurinz 
peace than by anything. that has yét 
been dene. ~ 

May I announce before. the adjourn- 
ment. that the General Gommittee on 
Pacific and Far Eastern Questions will 
resume its. sessions on Monday next 
at 11 o’clotk, and if it is agreeable 
to you we shall now adjourn subject 
tothe call-of the chair to resume our 
labors in order that we may accom- 
plish still more in the further achieve- 
ment of a fair cooperation without 
defogating from the proper liberty 
of any nation, and in order to obtain, 
in all matters that are within the 
range of our examination within this 
Conference, the fullest satisfaction of 
natural and legitimate aspirations, 
while at the same time we shall con- 
serve the fundamental interests of 
peace and assure for the future that 
there will be tranquillity in vals war- 
 wearied world, 


* 


action can only be a great incentive | 


to the other nations to do likewise. 
In one other instance, that 


| Japan, effect is being given «to the. 


ideat which insptred the ealling to-' 


gether of the nations at Washington; 


rected what he described as a misun-! 


hind in her construction. program. The 


reason for this state of 


for, prior to the departure of the | 547s: 
Japanese delegition to the Pacific and ' 
Armament Limitation Conference, Ad-|fore, but never one held. under such | 
miral Bardn Kato, the president, cor-|favorable auspices, and for that not | 


‘to the new conditions.” 
After lauding the initiative taken by 
President Harding and Mr. Hughes it 


“There have been conferences be- | 


only the President and his colleagues | 


derstanding of Japan’s naval plans.;deserve grateful thanks, but also the | 
He said that Japan was not speeding; great mass of American people with- | 
up the completion of warships while|out whose support they would not | 
sending her delegation to Washing-|havé dered to.assume and maintain | 
ton. On the contrary, she was far be-|so open and courageous an attitude. 
“There | 
irs was not' are still many gaps in the defenses. 


The Daily Chronicle says: 
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“It is a matter of satisfaction that | /reached an agreement, turning the full 
ithe latter may now be merged with | | explanation over to Senator Hénry 
‘the new in an agreement better suited |Cabot Lodge, who, 


living up to his 


Serrano was sworn in on Saturday as 
head of the War Department, succeed- 


| reputation as the scholar fn politics,; img Gen. Enrique Estrada, who takes 
painted the beauty of the “sprinkled | over the agriculture portfolio in place 


} 
; 


isles, 


lily on lily that o’er lacé =f of Antonio Villareal, resigned. 
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PIANO is usually bought but once. @It will 
remain in your home from now henceforth—a 
monument to your judgment, a witness to your taste. 
As the years go on, associations will gather thick about this 
Little fingers will learn to play on it. . 
Songs, old and new, will come from it 
During these years, your piano should 
come to be the very heart of your Home. 


an intimate member of your family circle. 


Let the choice; if possible, be a Steinway. There is no other 
piano of qualities more enduring--of distinction so mmediately 
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it eg regard to 
S pasted that any advance in that direc- 


. | tempts to make 


It is: y patutaa’ out that while France 
ils a position’ to accept “deliveries: 
‘in kind;”. Belgium and-Britain are in 
~in|a totally different position. The lat-| 

j ter being especiaily ufacturing 
| ntries, the result of accepting Ger- 
man. “deliveries in kind’ would be to 

‘the present unemployment. 
Wiesbaden agreement which 

was signed on October 6, 1921, -was 
calendh into with a view to facilitating 
reconstruction of the devastated re- 
} gions, but as Belgium has few and 
Britain no devastated areas, it is ob- 
vious whether the moratorium is 
|} granted or not, France must in the 

jong. run be the gainer. — 

It hes been proposed by French 
authorities that both Belgium and 
| Britain, should each negotiate similar 
limstrument fn. ordér that all may be! 
on equal terms: The great. difficulty 
in this respect is to discover just 
what deliveries in kind Germany can 
‘‘make which will not, injure British 
trade. The same may be said regard- 
ing Belgium, also a secant 
country. 


Twofold Benefit to Germany 
Naturally the French Minister for 
‘the devastated regions is anxious that 
the pact signed by him should be put 
into effect with the least possibile 
-|délay, The same desire is also notice- 
able on the part of the German signa- 
tory, Dr. Rathenau, as the benefit to 
Germany must be Swotold in, that on‘. 
the one hand it gives employment to 
her people and on the other hand *fe- 
duces the amount of her cash payment 
to France. 
-| As “it now transpires that ratifica- 
tion of the Wiesbaden agreement must. 
adversely influence the granting of a 
moratorium, it is thought that this 
alone may cause the German repre- 
sentative, Dr. Rathenau, to alter his 
. In any’case it seéms certain 
5 op mons allied interests will have to 
red before, wholesale repay- 
ts in kind can be made to France. 
e nataral desire of the French to 
oe their war-ravaged regions rebuilt 
will have the hearty .support of Sir 
Robert Horne and ot members of 
the British Government, but it can- 
not be at the expense, of ater allied 
powers. n 
Noa gement yet been made 
gran moratorium, 
it is not stpacted in British official 


tion can be made without at the same 
j time coming to an agréement as to the 

eventual working of the Wiesbaden 
j undertaking. 


Dr. Rathenau to Make .Report 
Special. eable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
“BERLIN, Germany ° (Sunday)—Dr. 
Wi Rathenau’s return from Lon- 
don 
great speculation as to the results 
achieved by his mission. In general, 
vernment circles here are optimis- 

as to the report which Dr. Rath- 
} enau Swill present to the Chancellor. 
.It is expeeted that ‘while Germany 
will be Galled on to pay the January 
and perhaps the February install- 
ments of the reparation sum, France 
is now beginning to realize that at- 
y me payments will 
merely lead to financial disaster for | 
Germany and obviously for Europe 
generally. 

On the other hand,’ it is expected 
here that any breathing space which 
Ge y may receive in the matter 
of getting its reparations obligations 
‘will be accompanied by a demand that 
she shoyJd put her finances in order. 
As the post and railway services are 
jnow losing hundreds of millions of 
marks yearly, the announcément made 
today that the rates must undergo 
very substantial increases has been 
|aecepted by the public without ceom- 
plaint. 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE AWARDED 


IANIA, Norway (Saturday) 

—(By the “hesceiatha Press)—The 
|Nobei Peace Prize for 1921, it was of- 
Belatty ann“unced today, has been 
lec > we big ced ‘between Hjalmar 

of Sweden, and 


is. Premier 
; Ghrtotion L. Lange of Norway, secre- 


tomorrow naturally provokes. 


ate 


Se econ Debt Debate! ; 
May: Embarrass Conference 


y: 
Special to The cncidetari Scierice Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


. WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
lahagiain enters the second week of 
the long session with political issues 
jsharply drawn. 


Such‘ questions as are involved in 
ithe tariff, & flexible and elastic tariff 
such aa ‘President ‘Harding proposes, 
reveal “an. unmistakeable division of 
opinion within the ranks of the Re- 
publican Party. 
Discussion of the soldiers’ bonus, 
with a sales tax as the means of 
raising the revenue necessary for the 
payment. of adjusted compensatian, is 
paving the way for open friction be- 
tween. the -Administration. and its 
leaders in both houses. 
The allied debt refunding bill, while 
the chief differences were patched up' 
in committee, will meet with a stormy 
‘passage. in the Senate that, will 
plunge that body into daily discussion 
of foreign questians, some of which 
are counted upen to prove exceedingly 
embarrassing to the Administration 
|with. delegates of, foreign nations as- 
sembled in Washington. 


Debts to Be Taken 


“Altogether this and the coming 
weeks after the Christmas lWoliday 
will throw an interpretative light on 
the tempér and the policy of Congress 
in dealing with domestic and foreign 
questions... President Harding's pro- 
gram legislation, while it. ifivolvées 
a tremendous amount of labor, invites 
also crititism from within as well as 
outside the Republican ranks. To add 
to the difficulties that beset the path 
of Admi raion feaders in Congress, 
‘Mr. Harding’s evident desire for a 
wider scope of executive authority in 
dealing particularly with the tariff 
and his sothewhat untimely rebuke to 
“block legislators” is already begin- 
ning to ruffle the surface of party 
harmony. 

While the Senate is engaged with 
the allied debt bill, ordered reported 
from the Finance Committee with its 
clause requiring final settlement of 
the $11,000,000,000 indebtedness not 
later than June 15, 1947, the House 
| Appropriations Committee will plunge 
into details of the national budget. 

The foreign loan bill; if it passes 
the Senate in the form reported, will 
necessitate a conference between the 
two houses. But in so far as America’s 
interests in the huge debt are pro- 
tected, German bonds exempted in pay- 
ment ‘of the debt Of any nation and 
funding negotiations are subject to 
rapproval by the Senate, it is not ex- 
pected any real clash will follow be- 
tween the two houses. The bill will 
be reported today, to be taken up in 
the Senate for debate tomorrow. 

Martin B. Madden (R.),; Representa- 
tive from. Illinois, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee,. will 
iose no time in reporting the great 
supply bills comprising the $3,500,000,- 
000 budget of the government to the 
House for further revision downward. 
He expects the last of these bills to 
be out of committee by April 30. 


Budget Aids Work 


Framing of the’ annual appropria- 
tion bills ig a tremendous task, but 
under the new budget system the 
work of thé committee will be greatly 
facilitated. “Economy”: will be the 
watchword of Congress in handling 
appropriations and. indeed it appears, 
to be about the only national issue 
upon which there is mutual agree- 
ment. 

In connection with appropriations 
Republican leaders are admittedly 
worried over talk of -the so‘diers’ 
bonus biil.. That this segsion will 
witness the passage of a bonus bill 
in the House is inevitable. It is ap- 
parent, too, that it will be jammed 
through the Senate, which favors it, 
fregardiess of its defeat last session 
at.the command of President Harding. 
Spokesmen for the, so-called ex-’ 


pledged tothe poms ten, 
as President 


90 long |. 
‘Harding is holding out 
against the bonus at thin time Adtaie | 


: istration leaders are in a quandary.” 


_, DANGER IN EUROPE'S 
FISCAL FINANCE 


Riese: Problems Likely 
to Be Solved Gradually, Mr. 
Hoover Thinks, by ‘Industrial 
and Agricultural. Progress} 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The failure of fiscal findnce in the 
European combatant states, the con- 
tinuous degeneration caused by wun- 
balanced budgets, currency inflation 


-,and other evils, is becoming a source 


cf danger to the five great fields of 
social, political, industrial, agricul- 
tural and commercial life of the entire 
world. This is the opinion of Herbert 
Hoover, Secretaty of Commerce, as set 
forth yesterday in an analysis of the 
economic situation in Europe. 
Conflicting rumors as to the statas 
of Europe’s internal affairs are be- 
coming increasingly frequent, it was 
pointed out by Secretary Hoover, and 
the imminent. collapse of countries 
whose finances are known to be in a 
precarious state has been predicted. 
Against such gloomy statements, Mr. 
Hoover places the assertion that, al- 
though government finances are in a 
seriously unsettled state, the progress 
of agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion year by year since the war is 
sufficiently marked to justify the belief 
that the reconstruction problems will 
be solved gradually. Ecoromic re- 
covery is necessarily a slow and diffi- 
cult process and contains great dan- 


“gers, but it is not so serious a situation 


as it has been painted. 

The danger point in Europe, Mr./ 
Hoover finds, is in the field of govern- 
menta] finance, which ‘has - brought 
about. serious currency inflation and 
credit destruction in several coun- 
tries. The, steady gains made in all 
the combatant states except Russia in 
social and politica] stability, in agri- 
cultural, industry and foreign trade, 
are somewhat offset by the degenera- 
tion of the financial structure. 

Mr. Hoover finds the most eminent 
and most dangerous of these unbal- 
anced inflation situations in Germany. 
Her case depends upon the methods and 
volume ,of reparation payments. “As 
the United States does not participate 
either in its control or its receipts, 


_|we have no voice nor right to inter- 


fere,” in his opinion. “In any event 
this is peculiarly a European maitter,” 
he says, “and must be adjusted by the 
parties at interest. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the present negotiations 
upon reparation may succeed in find- 
ing a sound basis that will secure 
permanent. economic 
stability to Germany and certainty of 
regular payment to the Allies. . With 
this effected the way is open for con- 
structive consideration of the situa- 
tions in other states. The American 
people have never been and, will not 
be remiss in participation in these 
further measures, but our people can- 
not successfully enter until those who 
have control of the reparations have 
settled this major issue upon ‘so 
sound an economic basis that we can 
Jook upon the future of Europe with 
confidence.” 

Outside of the government finance of 
a limited number of states, the out- 
look is very encouraging, Secretary 
Hoover finds. Any general survey of 
the social situation in Europe will 
shew that the danger of Bolshevism 
is passed, partly through improved 
standards of life and. partly through 
the salutary lesson of Russia. Demo- 
cratic institutions are gaining strength 
among the 150,000,000 peop'e formerly 
supporting autocracies. 
itself extreme Communism is slowly 
boiling to death fn a caldron of starv- 
ation, and jis leaders freely acknowl- 
edge its failure.” 

In the results of the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament, Mr. .Hoover 
finds a stimulating influence on eco- 
nomic development. 


=|IRISH PACT WILL 


SOLES Says 
ith Ireland Will-Re- 


Sir ide 


> Treaty’ 


~ move. Constant Challenge to 
‘Biitish Prestige and Strength 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—(By 
The. Associated Press)—Sir Hamar 
} Green wood, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, In an article appearing in Sun- 
day's edition of The Weekly Despatch, 
says,. “Achievement, not humiliation, 
is the mote in the treaty of peace with 
Ireland for the Irish race throughout 
the world.” His article deals with a 
review of events leading up to the 
signing of the Anglo-Irish agreement. 

“It will cement our Empire, make 
Anglo-American friendship permanent 
and remove from international affairs 
a persistent challenge to British 
prestige and strength,” says Sir 
Hamar, 

The government’ S policy of a united 
cabinet and the stand taken by a ma- 
jority . of the present Parliament, 
which “never adopted the pre-war 
attitude toward Ireland,” are assigned 
by the writer as the chief factors in 
the success of the.conference. 

“Michael Collins,” he says,” was 
the moving spirit of the Irish republi- 
can army, and the conference happily 
concluded was between men repre- 
senting the reality of fighting forces 
His colleagues and himself were t 
young Ireland, the real Ireland of 
‘the South and West. Both sides knew 
the alternative to the treaty was more 
bloodshed,.. 

The Prime Minister and the Cabinet 


lif peace was to be made with Ireland 


and political; 


“In Russia’ 


considered it perfectly obvious that 


‘it must: be made with fighting Sinn 
Fein. Therefore, the Dail was al- 
lowed the selection of representatives 
without suggestions being made, as 
some timid people wished,” that the 
leaders of the Irish republican army 
should be excluded.” : 

Calling: attention to the fact that he 
was the last Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and that he was a Canadian by | 
birth, Sir Hamar says he always was’ 
an out-and-out home ruler. “I be- e- | 
lieve all the fears about the future of | 
Ireland are groundless,” he says. “The | 
history of Canada and South Africa) 
will be more-:than. realized in our new- 1; 
est Free State.” » 

He says that when Mr. Lloyd béores 
appointed him, the Prime Minister | 
said: 

“Hamar, I want 


you to go. to Ireland. | 
It is a tough job. Face the realities. |. 
You may fail., You may get shot. You) 
may win. Talk it over with Lady 
Greenwood.” .. 

Sir Hamar. Says: “The. Irish. policy | . 


whole: Cabinet,” adding that the és-' 
tablishment of the .Parliament 
Northern. Ireland was “an indispen-/ 


sable preliminary to a settlement of} island, over which there has been aj the 


cisive figure. He seacentiohad gil his 
energies toward the erection of a 
|} péace based upon trust and good will. 
| The, signing of the was, I 
"| think, the: yetent personal achieve- 


: for. the Irish. peo- 
and. the North to 


ple of the Sou 
es the future 


settle among . 
of their own country. “e 


MEDIATION FAILS IN. 
” STRIKE OF PACKERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Hope of peace 
through federal arbitration in the 
meat packing industry appeared on 
the eve of: the second week of the 
general strike called’ by the Amal- 
‘gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America and allied. 
crafts employed in the industry. 
Dennis Lane, secrétary of the Amal- 
gamated, left here for Washington, 
ostensibly for an interview with Pres- 
ident Harding, following the failure 
of a federal mediator to get the pack- 
ers and strike leaders to agree to 
conciliation. 

Stoutly, the packers maintained that 
there was nothing to arbitrate, that 
their plants have not been materiaily 
handicapped by the strike, that they 
were dealing with their employees! 
through plant assemblies, and that! 
they would have nothing to do with! 
“outsiders,” meaning the leaders of the 
striking unions. 

Union officials, on the other hand, 
reaffirmed their willingness to. meet 
with packer representatives at any 
time and settle the dispute by arbitra- 
tion. They have been reenforced by | 


resolutions of aid from affiliated and 


sympathetic union bodies. Cc. 
Hayes, president of the Amaigamated |! 
Union, declared that the ‘strike is 95) 
to 100. per cent effective, with more} 
than 65,000 on strike in 20 cities of! 
the middle. west. 
: One of the incidents which interested | : 
the federal government in the contro- 
versy was the appeal of H. B. Burton, 
Mayor of Kansas City, Kansas, who 
asked President Harding to intervene 
on the plea that the strike was effect- 
ing public welfare. 

“Our plants throughout the country 
were able to operate at about 80 per | 
cent of normal during the past week,’ 
| said Arthur Meeker, vice-president of | 
Armour & Co. “There is no indica- | 
tion that the public will be seriously , 
inconvenienced. Eastern packers | 
have slaughtered heavily and taken | 
up the slack. [ft°is our’ expettation | 
that we ‘will be operating in normal | 
manner within a week.” 


en re ne ee ~ 


SANTA CRUZ ISLAND 
ORDERED EVALUATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SANTA. BARBARA, CaNtornia —| 


from start to finish was that of the | Judge James Trout of San Francisco | housing), $84,655,663.72. 


| has issued.an omer to former trustees 


to ascertain the exact value of the’! 


| general cash on hand and 
_ 374.22 for 
| stores, etc. 


| receivable, $234,320,401.41; 


“AMERICAN SHIPS 


“MAKE TRADE GAINS 


Shipping Board - Report Shows 
39.8 Per Cent Increase in Value 
of Imports and Exports Car- 
‘ried’ in American Bottoms 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—“‘The effect of the ship-building 


‘program upon American shipping is 


cleatly shown in the United States’ in- 
creased share of the carrying trade,” 
says the fifth annual report of the 
United States Shipping Board, made 
public yesterday. This report shows 
that, where in 1914-commodities to the 
value of $368,359,756 were carried in 
American vessels, representing 9. 7 per 
cent of our water-borne foreign trade, 
the percentage had risen at the end of 
tha fiscal year June 30, 1921, to 39.8, 
the value of imports and exports 
carried in American bottoms totaling 
$3,547,647,439. 

During the fiscal year, the report 
states, 218 ships of 1,737,550 dead 
weight tons were delivered to the Con- . 
struction Department of the Division 
of Construction and Repairs. There 
remain to be constructed 24 steel 
contract vessels, totaling 276,800 dead- 
weight tons. 

The absence of any outline of the 
proposed future program for the 
American Merchant Marine is probably 
attributable to the fact that the Ship- 
ping Board as at present organized 
had been in office but a little more 
than two weeks when the report was 
issued. The »resent board, headed »y 
Albert D. Lasker, as chairman, ex- 
plains that the report was prepared 
by employees of the old board, cover- 
ing the year’s work of that board, and 
“many of the policies referred to are 
‘not the policies of the present Ship- 
| pine Board, or have been modified ‘o 
a considerable extent.” 

According to the report there are 
1740 ships owned and controlled by 
the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and at the close of 
the vear 987 were tied up. 

Assets of the corporation as of 
June 30, last,.were $3,070,599,518. The 
largest item is $2,403,660,511.96 expen- 
ditures on purchases, construction and 
‘reconditioning owned vessels avail- 
able and in process; plants, property 
and equipment are listed at $83,808,- 
037.47, and the remainder of $17,878,- 


| 708.87 is listed under construction of 


and improvements to housing projects 
and transportation facilities. , The 
current assets include $34,047,304 in 
$102,860,- 
materials, supplies, ship 
Considerable shrinkage is 
forecasted by the report in the follow- 
| ing items of current assets: Accounts 
notes re- 
' ceivable, 78,252,239.98; advances, 
$31,116,276.23; investments (largely in 
fixed at 


liabilities ‘are 


Current 


of | of the Santa Cruz Island Corporation | $123,993,879. 


‘The operation of vessels has netted 
board $1,461,458,904, and _ the 


the whole question and to the ultimate | litigation both in the local courts and | operation expense of vessels is given 


unity of Ireland.” 

He praises Sir James Craig's cour- 
age in making “one of the first ges- 
tures for peace,” in meeting Hamon 
de Valera in. Dublin last May. He de- 
scribes Sir James as “an outstanding 
Irishman who may yet be Prime Min- 
ister of all- Ireland.” 

With reference to the first meeting 

in London with the Irish delegates he 
says: 
“tam bound to admit that my im- | 
mediate interest was in Michael 
Collins. I had never seen him before. 
For many months he evaded capture, 
and his escapes constitute a thrilling 
chapter of his life. Now he sat op- 
posite at a table of peace. We were 
face to face at last with the man who 
really represented the faith and aspi- 
ration of Southern Ireland and who 
alone could make an effective and 
lasting peace. 

“Our greatest task,” said Sir Hamar 
in conclusion, “was to allay suspicion, 
a work of magnitude that cailed for | 
tremendous — patience. The ‘Prime | 
Minister was a dominating. and de- 


service men’s bloc in the Heuse, com- 


prised of former officers of the. world | 
jwar, are threatening to ‘block every | 
other | 


bill carrying appropriations 
the~ those absolutely essential to the) 


less the bonus bill is allowed to come 
to a vote, Then, too, the November 
congressional elections, although a 
year off, are a disturbing factor in 


| tary a the Interparliamentary Union, 


Republican Party, more or less, 


diepla 
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maintenance of the government, un- | 


An Article That Has 
AUTOMOBILE 


A HOLIDAY GIFT 
For the Man Who: Has Everything 


For the Vest Pocket 


ST pflttnacanttaaa ta 


Never Been Made Before 
LICENSE CASE 


| dealing wita the bonus question. - The’ 
is | 


~—--—-- —— ee Eg ett tasen 


in San Francisco for the last 10 years. 

AS soon as this suit is settled, it 
is expected that a portion of the island 
belonging to certain heirs of it, will 
be sold to a pleasure resort syndicate 
with extensive plans, one of which | 
includes a steamer line to connect | 
this city with the island. 

Santa Cruz Island is 25 miles long by'! 
11 miles wide and has heretofore been | 
‘valued at over’ $2,000,000, though it | 
has not yet been geologized, so noth- 
ing is known of any valuable products 
it may contain. Another suit for 
a partition of this island is now pend- 
ing in the state Supreme Court. — 


‘ments of $690,554,426. 


as $2,250,384,700.. The receipts for the 
year were $608,135,420: disburse- 
Cash on hand 


at the beginning of the year was 


' $116,466,310. 


The report shows that 2288 ships 
‘were delivered to the board during the 
year, and these were of 13,359,911 dead 
weight tons. 

Transfer to foreign registry was au- 
thorized by. the board on 401 Ameri- 
can craft of 202,283 gross tons during 
the year, and the report also states 
that 113 vessels, largely barges and 
small craft, were given transfers to 
Mexican registry.” 
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_) | ‘Fhe founders of this great store, with 
a wisdom born of lofty ideals, 
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This store is what it is today because 
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ideas of service and helpfulness to its patrons. 
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CS saat Ulaer Caine Fully 


By special of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


- DUBLIN, Ireland — The soldierly 


bearing and general smartness of the 
Ulster Imperial Guard was + matter 


‘reap-|of favorable comment in Belfast on 


the occasion of the “loyalist” rally to 
against the attempt of the 
t to deprive Ulster of any 
of its rights or to put it under an 
;|“a)1 Ireland” Parliament. The Guards 
fesse cary in military formation to the 
Assembly Hall, where the Lord Mayor 
and to the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A. where Sir William Coates, a 
bor Unionist, occupied the chair. 
| members of the Ulster Cabinet 
¢ | decided to take no part in the proceed- 
ings, but a telegram from Sir James 
een ee read, asking them if they 
would support him an- his colleagues 
in every step they considered neces- 
sary to.maintain freedom from Sinn 
Fein domination whilst still. striving 
to attain an honorable peace. “It ap- 
pears to me,” he wired, “that the 
honor, the prestige, it may be the 
whole future of our) Empire is at 

stake.” 

H. M. Pollock, Minister of Finance, 
also telegraphed to the effect that the 
recent crisis was due to the “inepti- 
tude and weakness of British states- 

manship”: that the recent electoral 
victory of. Northern Unionists pro- 
claimed their right and title to work 
out their destiny; that neither 
compromise r discussion was pos- 
sible on certain vital issues, and quot- 


aot ing Kipling’ words, “We perish if we 
yield.” | 


Northern Parlidment Unimpaired 

In the same ténor was the message 
from.J. M. Andrews, Minister of Labor, | 
who said that the Northern Parliament | 


ptly | would be maintained unimpaired, and 


| under no circumstances would his 
Cabinet agree to an “All-Ireland” 
Parliameat dominated by the enemies 
_ the Empire; and he hoped that 
Ulster would sde¢rifice every- 
eas iether than yield b any of her 
sest or rights, and expressed con- 
fidence as to the result. 
‘| §ir Dawson Bates, Minister for 

Home Affairs, sent a similar ‘message. 
That Ulster should be called “the 
stumblingblock,” Miine Barbour de- 
scribed as most unfair, and he stated 
-|that for the past 30 years, since the 
inception of Home Rule, “Ulster has 
yielded concession after concession, 
and accepted the new conditions in 
good faith, and so nas made: material 
contribution to the efforts that have 
been made to bring peace to Ireland, 
and her acceptance of the 1920 Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act was based on 
the beliéf that this represented final- 
ity in Irish legislation.” 

The Lord Mayor of Belfast, speak- 
ing at the meeting, disclosed tue news 
\that whatever the government pro- 
‘posals might be, he knew they were 
‘| mot acceptable to the Prime Minister 

ot Jreland and his col- 
leagues. 


Support Accorded to Cabinet ’ 

A resolution proposed by Sir R. 
Anderson, Lord Mayor of Derry, was 
unanimously passed and accorded un- 

fied support to the Ulster Cabinet. 
He ressed the view that the British 
Cabinet were using “shock tactics” in 
order to rush public opinion against 
Ulster on the whole questign. An- 
other was moved by Sir Crawford 
McCullagh, former Lord Mayor of Bel- 
fast, eae k all proposals for the 
cep an All-Ireland Parlia- 
that they should “rely 
own strong right arm” and 
anaes “they should achieve 

ctory.” 


lowing e was sent to 
Sir James Graig: “Three great dem- 
onstrations were held in Assembly 
Hall, Grosvenor Hall, and Y. M. C. A. 
Hall. Thousands were unable to gain 
admission. There was tremendous en- 
thusiasm, and resolutions were passed 
by acclamation suppdrting you and 
your colleagues im your firm and reso- 
Jute stand. Ulster is absolutely united 
against an All-Ireland Parliament.— 
Signed, Hungerford, secretary, Ulster 


were just quietly shelved. 


Unionist eee. i 
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By special co 
Science Mon 


MADRID, Spain—Parliamentarians 
of much experience and a certain im- 
partiality insist that the debates that 
dre now. just becoming acute in the: 
Cortes are at the same time the most 
ihteresting and by far the most im- 
portant that have taken place for a 
very long time in the famous talking 
chambers of Spain, situated on the 
‘bright and gentle slope that leads 
down from the Calle de San Jeronimo, 
with the lions couchant,. upon which 
the naughty boys are wont to play 
on hot and unparliamentary days, as 
emblems of dignity and seedinabates 
alongside the steps and in front of the 
majestic columns. Here, the cynics 
say, more mere words are expended 
than in any other Parliament the 
world has ever known—a sensational 
boast, but perhaps to be justified—but 
a difference is noted in these moments 
in that evidently the most eminent 
deputies are now really more con- 
cerned with the substance than the 
form of their statements. In this they 
took the key from the Premier, Mr. 
Maura, who in opening this session 
of Parliament delivered the plainest 
and most unrhetoric, artless speech 
anyone, ever remembers to have fallen 
from his lips. 

Everybody instinctively realizes now 
that the times-are very grave indeed, 
that Spain has definitely to make her 
choice of ways and that her whole 
future and fate may depend upon her 
decision. She is now aware that from 
the great Morocco war question some 
new questions have arisen in an acute 
form, notably that of army efficiency 
and the military juntas which are not, 
of course, new questions but old ones 
to which a new and most impressive 
meaning is attached. The Cortes 
knows that the eyes of the world are 
on these sittings and expressions of 
moral strength are looked for, and the 
Cortes. knows also that its words and 
acts are likely .to count for much 
more in’ the present situation than 
they have generally done in the past 
when th: inconvenient questions, after 
befhg well debated ir the flowery way, 
Morocco 
cannot be shelved, and that is where 
the present power of the Cortes enters. | 
The sternest realities are being dealt 
with, not just ministerial bills that 
serve as excuses for splendid orations 
‘and, having fulfilled their purposes are 
forthwith cast upon the mammoth rub- 
bish heap of Spain's forsaken inten- 
tions. 


Subjects of Debate 


Moreover there has been much 
preparation in every way for this 
parliamentary campaign. Deputies 
for some time past have been collect- 
ing their information, and some of 
them have been over to Morocco dis- 
covering that which they might. In- 
dalecio Prieto, the Bilbao Socialist, 
who in the last two or three parlia- 
ments has made an impression for the 
strength of his debating power and 
the pungency of his arguménts, but 
who for a year or so has been sus- 
pected of being too complacent with 
the Conservative forces, has been .to 
Melilla twice, and it is. expected that 
he will have some highly impressive 
things to say. 

In advance, it was gathered that the 
main and severest subjects of debate 
would be, firstly, utter army inefficien- 
cy, and absolute unpreparedness for 
such an eventuality as that which 
&-ose at Anual in July; something 
rather worse than inefficiency on the 
part of a few officers; the circum- 
stances leading up to that disaster; 
| the extent to which the government 
‘fulfilled its obligations in speedy sup- 
plies thereafter of men and material: 
the conduct of the military juntas and 
how it affects army efficiency and dis- 
cipline in such a crisis as this; and, 
of course, the two general questions 
as to whether the whole Morocco en- 
terprise ought to be abandoned or not, 
or whether, on the other hand, as- 
suming that Spain should go on,:she 
should limit herself to an occupation 
of the Riffian coast and certain forti- 
fled places.in the interior (Mr. Mau- 
ra’s July idea, but since much modi- 
fied) and again whether the pacifica- 
tion, or whatever it is to be called, 
really exploitation of the zone, lead- 
ing wp to the complete Spanish occu- 


‘consequence 


-|moment is that of the military juntas 
jowho. have intervened in two ies 


‘Clerva, who was Minister of Public 


pation as protectorate, is to be done 
by military action of a thorough char- | 
acter in the first place, followed by | 
the political, which.is the proposition 
of General Berenguer, the High 
Commissioner, whose prestige through- 
out Spain at the present time is very 
great—or whether.the best should be 
done in a political way and the mili- 
tary arm used to the smallest possi- 
ble extent. 

The possibilities of discussions on 


such matters rs these sre evidently 


I 


and Games 


| enormous, and trom each ai HR wack 


merous side issues of delicacy and 
arise. For example, one 
of the most acute questions of the | 


of much importance, one being the in- 
mded “punishment of three high of- 
ficers' whom the War Minister consid- 


ered to have been guilty of grave; 


en on active service 


lapses of duty 
ly, and: the other 


in Moroeco rec 


their intervention again in, the matter |\ 


of the proposed promotion of General | _ 
Berenguer from the grade of general 
of division to that of Heutenant-gen- 


eral by which his position as High | 


Commissio.-r ind controller of the 
forces in Morocco would be something 
less of an anomaly in certain re- 
spects than it appears to some at, the 
present time. 

This is a question of the greatest 
importance, for it must always be re- 
membered that the juntas are regard- 
ed as being a potential revolutionary 
force of the first magnitude, standing 
mainly for the old order but suscepti- 
ble to various sympathies and alli- 
ances in e& ergencies to secure their 
own ends. They are in effect an army 
trade -union, and those who stand out 
of their organization are marked by 
them. Just at this moment, when 
once again the juntas and their status 
are coming up for the warmest dis- 
cussion, the idea is being industriously 
and vigorously circulated that the 
King is on the side of the juntas, and 
on notable occasions Don Alfonso has 
not scrupled to show his inclinations. 
This may be, and the King and his 
advisers might put forward the case 
that in their conduct they were con- 
sidering the well being and stability 
of the state. 


Scheme for Reconstruction 


That is as it may be, but one or two 
important newspapers are hot upon 
this trail, and it will probably be 
found that Don Alfonso will be more 
frequently and freely mentioned in 
the Chamber in the days immediatel? 
ahead than has been the case for long 
past. Let it be briefly noted in pass- 
ing that the King was never appar- 
ently more popular than at this time, 
but obviously the position is exceed- 
ingly difficult in many respects. 

As before in Parliament, the figure 
to which most attention is directed is 
that of the War Minister, John de la 


Works in the last government. In 
the spring we saw this, by far the} 
‘most active and initiative of Spanish 
statesmen, with less regard for con- 
ventionalities and traditions than any 
of them, pressing hard upon the 
Cortes his great scheme for Spanish 
reconstruction especially in the mat- 
ter of their railways. 

Now we have him In the position of | 
being obliged to defend the army in|} 
so far as it can be defended and of | 
explaining and justifying the policy | 
in Mcrocco. His spring task was hard, | 
his autumn duties are infinitely more | 
so. Mr. de la Cierva, with that pe- 
culiar and mysterious serenity of ex-‘ 
pression, the large blinking eyes that 
seem to suggest a profundity of knowl-- 
edge and a most wise reserve, has 
taken hig seat in a characteristic man- 
ner of much confidence upon the 
blue ministerial bench, the front row 
at the left facing the President. 

Extraordinary animation pervades 
the atmosphere of the Chamber in 
these days. The people outside wish 
to know what is said within in a way 
they never did before. The news- 
papers have consequently sharpened 
their enterprise. Spanish fathers and 
mothers in all the towns and villages 


of the provinces now have their sons 
at the war in Morocco; that makes a | 
difference and it is why.the debates. 
in the Cortes and the newspaper re-. 
ports of them count for more than 
they ever did before. There is going 
to be less respect for persons and less | 
embellishment of the effective phrase 
in the Cortes than anybody remem-/ 
bers. 


TRISH ENGINEERS’ STAND 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor - 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The Institute of 
Civil Engineers of Ireland is taking 
steps to insure that the professional 
status of its members will suffer no 
detr mental change, whatever the new 
government of Ireland may be, and 
they propose applying for a supple- 
mentary charter in order that they, 
may be enabled to exclude rigidly the’ 
unqualified and untrained from their 
association. : 
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BRITISH SH JEWS’ AID 


Sir Alfred Mond Makes Plea in} 
Their. Behalf~at the Fi irst | 
Meeting in London’ of the 
Economic Board for Palestine 


ee: - 


Special to The Christian Science iia 
from its European News Office. 


* LONDON, England—The first annual 
meeting of the Economic Board for 
Palestine was recently held at the 
board’s offices in London: It was 
ptated by the chairman of the meet" 
ing in the absence . of Sir Alfred 
Mond, chairman.of the executive com- 
mittee of the board, that Sir Alfred 
had called the board together in the 


i'view that every British Jew must feel 


a special obligation to give the Brit- 
ish Government and the British na- 
tion all the help possible in carrying 
out. the extremely difficult task they 


had undertaken. In that task, as in 
so many previous matters, the British 
Government had no ulterior motive, 
but were following their usual policy 
of championing the oppressed. 

With that feeling, Sir Alfred had 
consulted several people who had 
shown an interest in the matter and 
most of them were now members of 
“tite Economic R--~* Dr. Weizmann, 
who had always very strongly wel- 
comed the formation of the board, had 
also been consulted, and at that first 
annual meeting the Zionist organiza- 
tion was represented by Mr. Joseph 
Cowen. It was felt by the members 


-of the Economic Board that the best 


way to make the task of creating a 
Jewish national home in opm a 
success was to promote economically 
succeSsful entérprises there, @nd that 
was the object they had in view. 


1 Much Capital Called For 


The utilization of the water power 
which at present flowed unused to the 
sea and was the country’s most valu- 
able potential asset, harbors, houses, 
credit facilities for industry, agricul- 
ture, irrigation and many other sim- 
ilar elemental basic industries, were 
all urgent necessities and many of 
them were likely to be good invest- 
ments. A great deal of capital, how- 
ever, would be necessary. 

The board might get some money 


‘from the Jewish ‘public on a non- 


commercial basis because of their 
| feeling for Palestine, but it was_im- 
‘possible to get capital ‘on the scale 
that would be required unless people 
were convinced that the enterprises 
' were sound business undertakings and 
that they would be properly managed. 
{It had been the endeavor of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the. board to ob- 
tain members of proved capacity. and 
judgment. The original idea was to 
have 50 members and so far the num- 
bers had not quite reached that figure. 

Another point in view was the co- 
operation with other bodies working 
n Palestine so as to coordinate all 
the activities falling within the eco- 
nomic sphere. To this end members 
nominated by the Zionist Organiza- 


tion and by the Jewish Colonization | 


Association were serving on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board. Also, 
they had been assured of the support 


The TOY Store 
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is just as inclusive as it sounds— 


it furnishes 


‘be. able to perform a use 


Toys 
Children’s Furniture 
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of the sort that will gladden Chil- 
dren’s hearts not only on the day 
of the gift, but every morning 
throughout the year. - 


Bring the Children to see the many 
interesting things. 
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| Power from the Jordan 


The most urgent ‘needs for Pales- 
tine were the hydro-electric projects 
for obtaining power from the Jordan 
and Other rivers and also the ques- 
tion of the harbor, As ‘soon’as there 


seemed any possibility of getting the 
largé amount of capital required, Mr. 


‘| Rutenberg would~ probably submit ,a 


definite scheme for a hydro-electric 
power station to utilize the water 


}power that was already available. It 


was alsd hoped to proceed afmost im- 


mediately with the necessary prelim- 


inary boring’ and sounding for the 
harbor. The économic would 
1 junction 
in- connection with both those enter- 
prises, : 

Apart from those larger schemes 
which would necessarily take time, 
there were a large number pf small 
promising propositions. It had been 
proposed that there should be a num- 
ber of companies formed, One for each 
proposition, but it had been decided 
that the most practical way was the 
formation of a company, to be called 
the Palestine Company, with a capital 
which had been provisionally fixed at 
£200,000. The object of that com- 
pany would be to invest in those un- 
dertakings and enable them to be 
started after they had been examined 
on the spot by a Fepesoesierts of the 
board. 


House Building in Palestine 

The Palestine Company would have 
a representative in Palestine who 
would act as their agent and sit as 
their nominee on the boards of any 
companies in which they might make 


investments and who would be respon- 
sible for seeing they were efficiently 
managed. It was proposed that the 
Economic Board should appoint haif 
the directors of the Palestine Company 
and should, so far as might be, con- 
trol the operations of the company. 

One of the most urgent of the vari- 
ous undertakings which had come be- 
fore the executive was of course ‘to 
assist in house building in Palestine. 
Another enterprise which looked 
rather promising was a, transport 
scheme for bringing corn and other 
produce across the Red Sea into Pal- 
estine, and, conversely, for sending 
merchandise from Palestine into 
Transjordania. The government of 
Palestine was also interested in this, 
as the company, if formed, would have 
a contract with them for the convey- 
ance of mails and troops. Such an 
enterprise might do a great deal for 
the backward regions east and south- 
east of the Dead Sea. 

The Ecénomic Board was also anx- 
ious to help production of articles 
of general - > for which the country 
was at present dependent on imports, 
and there was a salt scheme before the 
board, which ked as though it 
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BRITISH GENEALOGIST 
MAKES DISCOVERY . 


By spécial correspondent of The Christian 
Science atenion fron? its n 


. News Office 
LONDON, England—A discovery of 


considerable interest to American gen- 
ealogists and others who are. interested 
in family history has recently ~ been 
announced by the Society of Genealo- 
gists of London. The record of a - 
million apprenticeship indentures has 
been found in the vaults of Somerset 
House, dating between 1710 and 1810. 

An act was passed, it is stated. 
after the wars in which the Duke of 
Marlborough earned tis fame, levying 
a tax on all money paid for the ap- 
prenticeship of youths. Gerald Foth- 


ergill, who is a member of the society, 
holds that in order to levy the tax a 
record must have been kept by the 
state department responsible for its 
collection. He found these records in 
the Inland Revenue Department of 
Somerset House. The discovery was 
made some years ago, bit it is only 
recently that permission was obtained 
to take the heavy ledgers from their 
home in the Strand and place them in 
the Public Record Office, where they 
are being indexed and a synopsis pre- 
pared, 

Speaking to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, Mr. Fother- 
gill said that the importance ‘of the 
discovery was the fact that genealo- 
gists in tracing back the history of 
a family found it very difficult to know 
from which pafish the family came. 
There was no compulsory registration 
of genealogical facts in Great Britain 
until 1837. These records, however, 
went back a hundred years before that 
date and gave information of the ap- 
prentice, his father, and the parish in 
which they resided; also they stated 
the name and place of residence of the 
professional man or trader to whom 
the lad was apprenticed. He consid- 
ered it a most important find from 
the point of view of American family 
history, since, doubtless, many of those 


aa 


:mentioned had emigrated to America. 


It was, he considered, the most im- 
portant genealogical event since wills 
were made available to the public. 
Many interesting _historicail facts 
aré also revealed. It may be remem- 
bered that Charles Dickens places the 
premium paid by David .Copperfield 
when he was articled to-a proctor at 
Doctors.@ommons at £1000. These 
records show that in*several cases a 
much larger sum was paid. It is 
often said that sons of noble families 
in Great Britain distlained to enter 
commerce. It is here found that many 
younger sons of noble and wealthy 
families were entered as apprentices 
to merchants. Sometimes the pre- 
mium was £5000 in money value as 
it is known today. This is explained 
by the fact that if a merchant suc- 
ceeded in bringing valuable cargo 


would be able to take almost the first! from the East hig fortune would often 


place among the schemes which had/| be made ina single voyage. 
: i@ risk, the stakes were high. 
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are brought this and 
of the n will for a 
} more or less unhabitable. 
understood, the true inter- 
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@ condition that 


‘there is plenty of work in 
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, | publicists with 


ari 


| organizations, are now inevitable. 


‘Regions, the representatives of the 


|} has 
(3) 


‘ ‘ 


agita-| No, 4261, at Sunderland, a handsome 
'j silver collar bearing the monogram 


these projects are supported by 

most intransigeant patriots. In- 
eed it has become, clear that what- 
sr talk there may continue to be of 
enge payments in money, the only 
nd and sensible scheme of repara- 

ia that which avails itself not 
of German matériel but of Ger- 
labor. Necessarily somewhat 
arrangements have to be 
before the scheme cah be real- 
Were any serious incidents to 
t would become more difficult 
ever to proceed. with practical 

-Looked For 

Nevertheless, although the matter 
still remains in the delicate stage, 
4t may be regarded as certain that 
arrangements between the French and 
German governments, between the 
French and German trade unions, be- 
tween the French inhabitants and 
their cooperative societies, and the 
German workers and their special 
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Th 


a 
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ee 


The Somme operations must be re- 
garded rather in the nature of an ex- 
periment. If they succeed, the system 
will be definitely adopted and ex- 
tended. If they break down—which 
is improbable—the solution of the 
problem will be farther off than ever. 
At the various conferences in France 
‘were present the Minister of Public 
Works, thé Minister of the Liberated 


Foreign Office, the representatives of 
the Northern and Eastern railroads, 


jternate links. The collar was handed 
+over by Lord Ravensworth during the 
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- LONDON, England—The Marquess | 
of Londonderry bas presented to the 
recently consecrated Stewart Lodge, 


“L. 8.” and the Stewart cregt in al- 


‘consecration ceremony to the first 
‘master, William Hall. In a few ap- 
propriate remarks Lord Ravensworth 
referred to the association of the Lon- 
‘donderry family with Freemasonry in 
the province’ ana to the fact that Lord 
Londonderry’s grandfather was pro- 


The Lord :‘ayor o* London, Alder- 
man Sir James Roll, past grand treas- 
urer, who was dining with the Charles 
Dickens Lodge, heard that the Perse- 
verance Lotge, the membership of 
which consists largely of officials. of 
the corporation, was dining in the 
samé building. ‘He visited the lodge 
and found presiding as master a 
brother who was footman to him dur- 
ing' his shrievalty. The Lord Mayor, 
addressing the brethren, expressed his 
pleasure at finding himself in their 
company and congratulated the mas- 
ter upon his attainment to that 
dignity. ‘ ‘ 
Masonic Sunday Observed | 

Sunderland has just held a Masdnic | 
Sunday with a service at the parish 
church when the lessons were read 
by the provincial grand master, Lord 
Ravensworth, and the address was de- 
livered by Bishop Hensley Henson, 
past grand chaplain. In the course 
of his remarks he said that whenever 
society was working badly men were 
inclined to: turn with impatient and 
suspicious minds to the study of its 
constitution, to challenge its order, and 
to cast about for some better system. 
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‘for joining membership and 52 appli- | 


,which the people who had borne the 


viacial grand master for Durham. yj; 4 solemn warning was igsued by. the 


Of ceremonies not to make their lodge 


‘May now be regarded as certain of 


Society had been brought. under. the 
sinister experience of reyolution. If| 
they considered the state of things to- | 
day they would not doubt they were | 
passing through a _ revolutionary | 
phase. Whether they would escape | 
the crowning disaster. of revolution! 
would depend upon the extent to) 


the representatives of the. Federation 
of Employers, and many technicians. 


The situation which was pYesented 


| was as follows: there is now practi- 
cally no unemployment in France, and 
«if rapid reconstruction of the ruins 


of war is demanded there must be an 
introduction of foreign labor to make 


“lup for the disappearance of over 


1,500,000 able Frenchmen. France 
always had to have ‘recourse to 
| pea labor, Even in March, 1911, 
| the 10 devastated départements, 
there were already 336,000 foreign 
workers. In the département of the 


| Nord the 177,000 workers were chiefly 


Belgians and in Meurthe-et-Moselle 
the 65,000 foreign workers were Ital- 
ians. Since the ‘war there has been 


very little augmentation of these | 


figures. It is estimated that masons, 
carpenters, and so forth, are required 
to the number of at least 100,000. 
Some of them, doubtless can be found 
in Italy, Poland, and: Tzecho-Slovakia, 
and it must not be forgotten that the 


| problem is in some sense an ethnic 
| problem. (dt is foreseen that many of 


these immigrants _will remain in 
France and it.is necessary that they 
should be easily assimilated. But the 
problem-is also an economic one, and 
if Germany cannot pay in cash it is 
considered that she can maintain a 
number of workmen. The truth is 
that France, like the United States, 
has always been(|a great assimilator 
of foreigners. It is highly probabie 
that ‘many of these Germar workmen 


“! will settle down and become—they or 


ag the first to favor 
te German working-class organiza- 
ns ¥ re entirely in accord. These 
wo. Coy cite we pe national! 
rade . have held many meet- 
tt conference held under 
vernmert auspices the first subjécts 
} consider were the measures of or- 
r to be taken. The risk of riots is 
vious, and Louis Loucheur has al- 
ays declared that the approbation of 
@ project by the French Government 
. ord to the acceptance by 
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unced that he brought together 

: rs of the various communes 

4in their opinions on this 

, Would the populations receive 

|} Germans without protest? The 
‘French public is favorable. The 
ment it can be shown that the re- 
nstraction of houses will be more 
i, workers of no matter what na- 
a ity wi be welcomed. At pres- 
BS y unfortunate families 


their offspring—good Frenchmen. 


AUSTRALIA TO HAVE ~ 
OVERSEAS WIRELESS 


' 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Par- 
liament must decide the issue recently 
placed before it by the Prime Min- 
ister, W. M. Hughes, and decide for 
an imperial wireless scheme with re- 
lay stations, or for the establishment 
of a private system between Australia 
and England with a direct government 
interest. Mr. Hughes seemed to in- 
cline to the latter plan, owing to the 
objection to a relay ‘system. 

It is an open secret that the com- 
pany in view is ‘the Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australia) Limited. FE. T. 
Fisk, the managing director, says that 
his company is now fully prepared 
to establish direct wireless service 


between Australia and England and / 


between western Canadg and dAus- 
tralia. He is also prepared to equip 
the capital cities of each state so that 
they will be able to take advantage 


of a cheap and rapid service. 
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Clothes—Rogers-Peet Clothes 
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iwhich the people held right views. 


; 


‘about the state, and .upon the type. 
of citizenship prevalent among them. 

To change the local system would | 
not necessarily improve matters, and. 
might * not improbably make them | 
worse. The unity of England, past, 
present, and future, was the great 
assumption of English patriotism in| 
peace and war. 
patriotism was an indispensable part , 
of social morality. Just as the man | 
whose own family life was pure and 
happy, understood, appreciated, and. 
championed the cause of family life. 
everywhere,-sa the true patriot, loy-| 
ing his own country wit.. passionate 
ardor, was able to respect the feelings . 
and claims of other patriots. Patriot- | 
ism was a key. to the just interpreta- | 
tion of political issues, ‘as well as 
guarantee of’ loyalty to the country’s 
cause, and was as potert in time of 
peace as in war. The present moral 
aspect of the country was profoundly 


Rightly conceived,. 


| with a motor in December, 1903, and 


unsatisfactory, and they could not 
conceal from themselves the extreme) 
difficulty of. the economic problem | 
which a modern industrial Coeeeeetty | 
had to solve. “ 


Organic Conception of State 


It was comparatively easy to frame | 
a coherent and attractive program of 
social reconstruction while the prob-. 
lem of markets was ignored, and the 
question was simplified into one of in- 
dustrial method of distribution of 
wealth. But there was little use in 
any discussion of the social question 


which did not dace fairly’ the actual 
conditions under which a vast popula- 
could maintain itself. These difficul- 
what the war had left behind. All 
the more precious consequently were 
the factors in English society which 
confirmed the true conception of the 
state as a body. 
Freemasons was one of these salutary 
factors. Freemasons stood for the 
organic’ conception of the state and 


dition of a self-respecting citizenship. 
It pictured the nation as a family and 
placed benevolence in the first place 


in the scheme of civic obligation. 
‘Eight years. ago Liverpool organ- 
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‘tion dependent upon foreign trade. 


ties were enormously increased by 
would have been abhorrent to him. 
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y, the grand secretary, 
be known as the Arbor 
It starts off with | 


Lit, will 


_tuting for British Flag That of 

Australia, Was Repudiated 
cations for initiation. In his oration by Returned Soldiers 
the past assistant grand chaplain | : 
dealt largely with the symbolism of 
‘trees, remarking that it was: not too 
visionary. to find: in sheltering | 
branches a symbol of the protecting 
care which Freemasonry takes of. the 
young committed to its charge in the 
Masonic institutions. The old village 
green with its spreading oak, around 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—When 
returned soldiers under the command 
of a captain took the Union Jack from 
the Prime Minister’s motor car in 
Sydney, and hoisted it amid the ap- 
s plause of the onlookers on the main 
heat an | 
may givsierg Tato GF "ke cone flagpole of the Sydney Town Hail, they 
of others were giving the retort courteous to 
; 90 4 the Lord Mayor, Alderman W. H. Lam- 
Big Lodges at. Disadvantage bert, who. had been responsible for 
what is now known as the flag inci- 
grand secretary and t cent. , | 
: . phy, dep gag a0 8 In accordance with the instructions 
of the town clerk, T. H. Nesbit, flags 
were recently flown at half-mast over 
the Town Hall in honor of John 
Storey, the former Premier. On the 
main flagpole over the balcoriy was 
the Union Jack and at the entrance to 


too. big. The. advisers of the grand 
master, they said, did not look with 
favor upon big lodges, as it was there 
impossible for all the members to get 
to know each other, which was one 
of the objects ‘of a Masonic lodge. . 


The Masonic Million. M i d- 
seggesioe 2 dings neath, were flying the blue and ‘red 


Australian flags. The Lord Mayor sent 
‘@ message to the town clerk stating, 
that one of the Australian flags must 
be’ flown. on the highest point and the 
Union Jack on. the pole underneath. 
Mr. Nesbit, who had been intrusted by 
the City Council with the responsibil- 
ity for the flying of flags, refused to 
obey the Lord Mayor. After controversy 


accomplishment. At a Masonic gath- 
ering, Sir Alfred Robbins, who may be 
regarded as the organizer :.of the 
scheme, in response to the grand mas- 
ter’s wish, said he could assert with 
the utmost cdnfidence that he had 
never felt more ,certain than at that 
hour that the appeal was assured of 


an absolutely successful response. In, 
erecting such a temple they were but} the Lord Mayor gave instructions to 


following the example of those breth- | #20ther official, who placed one of the 
ren who erected the present structure. | AUStralian flags in place of the Union 
They did not count the pence: they | J@¢k. The town clerk subsequently 
insured the permanence. They had; Protested to the finance committee of 
an idea that would jast for many gen- the City Council. In his letter he said: 
erations, and they were desirous of | Union Jack First 

erecting a glorious and lasting temple,;  «, deeply regret the divergence of 


erfect in its parts and honorable to! 
P P . ‘opinion, but as I believe that my view 
‘is right and that the flags were 


the builders. eae es 7 
QUESTION AS TO FIRST |: properly pnts - ne “ Rgereriae 
AVIATOR AGAIN RAISED! peppery te towel uber or below an 


properly be flown under or below any 
i other’ flag, I am obliged to ask to 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor , be relieved from all responsibility 
from its European News Office —— | hereafter. So long as the Common- 
LONDON, England—As a-result of; wealth of Australia is an integral 
a determined effort in the United constituent part of the British Em- 


States to rob the Wright brothers of, pire, so long mast the Union Jack 


Pee ‘take precedence, and, if I am to be 
the honor of being the first to produce | held responsible under the resolution 


a practicable flying machine, and t9 | then I respectfully submit that my de- 
give it to Prof. S. P. Langley of; cisiqgns are fina! and that the author- 
the Smithsonian Ixgtitution Griffith ity vested in me by;council cannot be 
Brewer, who has for many years been | superseded, except by the council it- 
associated with the Wrights and who $self under a resolution withdrawing’ 
in 1914 expressed doubts about the/ the responsibility previously con- 
alleged flight of the Langley machine, ferred upon me.” 
recently placed before the Royal Aero-: The Labor Party, to which: Alder- 
nautical Society the results of investi; man Lambert belongs, has a slight 
gations he has made in America. ‘majority. in the City Council, and by 
He stated that the -trials’ of the'a majority of one vote the finance 
Langley aeroplane at Hammondsport} committee voted to defer considera- 
were inaccurately reported to the tion, which may amount to shelving 
Smithsonian Institution, ‘and produced; the question. 
a mass of proof in denial of the claim | 
that the original Langley machine! this was expressed a few days later 
failed solely through the failure of; by the Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes, 
the launching apparatus and was) at a citizens’ reception to him in Syd- 
wrecked without having a fair oppor- | ney. It was in eonnection with the 


tunity to prove whether it was capable | Welcome to Mr. Hughes .that the re- 
‘turned soldiers, noticing that there 


‘was no flag flying on the town. hali, 
van up the Union Jack on the main 
. flagpole, where it stayed. until . dusk, 


of flying. It may be remembered that 
the Wright machiné was first flown 


that the Wright brothers and Langley 
were working contemporaneously at 
widely separaied places. | 

In order to prove that the origina] ; Union Jack had been hoisted it could 
Langley machine would have flown: 0t be taken down until sunset. 
had it been’ provided with a suitable | The Prime Minister declared that 


-|metor, it was resuscitated and, under | ‘he hauling down of the Union Jack | 


the direction of Glenn H. Curtiss, fitted and its replacement by the Australian 
with an engine and ‘flown. 


Lord Mayor's Action, in Substi- 


‘the Town- Hall,. immediately under-, 


The incident caused indignation and 


-the town clerk refusing to order its | 
‘removal and pointing out that once the : 


“The destiny of 


any loyal Australian can take offense. 
What is it to 


Union Jack with the British Empire. 
They forget the fact that the Common- 
wealth of Australia was established 
under the law of the United Kingdom. 
The. preamble of our Corstitution 
mmonwealth is in- 
up with the British 
| Empire.” ; | 
Prime Minister declared that 
the policy of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Australians was support of 
the flag and the Constitution, and loy- 
alty to the Commonwealth and the 
Empire. Mr. Hughes said that the dis- 
loyalists had found the Labor Party 4 
great movement into which the people 
were gathered—a. movement that for 
25 years had proved its worth—and 
they had destroyed it, made it a thing 
without life, a mere fading phantom. 


Lord Mayor Explains 

The Lord Mayor isgued the follow- 
ing statement to the press, in ex- 
planation of his action in transposing 
the flags: 

“I would like to say that, in con- 
|formity with the principles and re- 
quirements of the Australian Consti- 
‘tution (approved by. the Australian 
| people as a result of a plebiscite vote) 
and indorsed by a vote of the House 
of Representatives and. the Senate, the 
Australian flag was given the fore- 
“most position at the Town Hall. by the 
‘instruction of the Lord Mayor. The 
Australian flag has been adopted by 
the Australian people, and as far as 


I am concerned it will always take 
precedence over other flags. Those 
who are prepared to sink the Austra- 
lian sentiment and Australian inter- 
ests are no good to me.or any other 
member of the Australian Labdr 
Party.” 

Dr. Mannix, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, made what 
seemed an indirect allusion to the 
incident when he referred at a Roman 
Catholic gathering—that of the Hi- 
bernian Benefit Society—to the Sinn 
Fein flag as the only flag he cared‘ to 
carry as an Irishman. Later, speak- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Returned 
Soldiers and Sailors Association of 
New South Wales, Archbishop Man- 
nix said: 

“Fhe returned soldiers are not 
ashamed of the flag of the Empire. 
| Why should they be ashamed of the 
| flag they have saved from disaster 
| and dishonor—the flag that they, more 
than all other soldiers in the war, 
carried te victory? Our returned sol- 
diers are no more ashamed of the 
| Union Jack than I am. Being intelli- 
gent as well as brave wen, those sol- 
diers realize: that Australia has no 
quarrel with England or with the 
flag of the Empire. They are loyal 
to the Empire and honor the Empire 
‘flag. ‘At the same time they know 


| how to keep that flag in its proper 
| place. Most .of them, perhaps all, 
‘agree with me that Australia should 
‘be first in their loyalty, first in their 
‘affection. They also agree with me 
‘when I say now, as I have said be- 
‘fore, that the Australian flag should 
‘have and ‘hold the highest place on 


? 


But Mr.i fas had behind it a disloyal mo- | 


Brewer was able to prove by photo--. @*® and that the men who did these | 


graphs that the original machine was ; ‘hinss were not true representatives | 
considerably altered before it would | °! Australians, who knew them for | 

what they were—men who were bent | 
(upon the national and political de- | 
struetion’ of the Commonwealth and | 


fiy, and that afterward it was again | 
reconstructed in its original form for | 
exhibition in the United States Na- | 
tional Museum. ! thie British Empire. 
, Professor Langley, of course, was-in | Flag of Our Ancestors 

no way responsible for what had been | 
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GRANT AVE.'AT GEARY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Telephone Douglas 2100 


' To Solve the Problem | 
of Giving 
I. Magnin’' & Co.. Merchan- 
3 dise Orders 
I. Magnin.& Co. Glove Orders 


FoR those whose busy hours cdntain few mo- 
ments for personal shopping, or when the 
preferences of the recipient leave doubt as to the 
gift desired, I. Magnin & Co. Merchandise and 
Glove Orders are a delightful solution of the 
holiday question. Filled'out to any amount you 
wish and mailed with your personal card en- 
closed, they are an attractive gift and assure 
satisfaction. 
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E. Candevan & Co. 


_ FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


| 980 MeAilister St. Phone Market 1386 


Hallawell Seed Company: 
258 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Now is the time to plant Roses, 
Shrubs and Perennials. 
Write for our 1982 General Catalogue. | 


Low ' “The Australian flag is a replica of) 
cone, and Mr, Brewer. was particular;| the Uhion Jack, which is the flag of, 
to point out that the whole thing} our ancestors, the flag that is every- | 
where flown and honored and re-| 
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- SHEFFIELD 
PIE DISHES 


with Pyrex linings make 
the baking of pies success- 
ful,, and the serving of 
them elegant. They come 
with hammered, chased and 
pierced borders ~~ 


Prices range from 


$4.50 ‘© $8.50 


(STYLE ILLUSTRATED $4.50) 


Gum 


S.&G.Gump Co. : 
246-268 Post St. Union Square 


SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ 


Hudson. Bay Fur Company 


Offers You 
Good Values in 
High Class Furs 


5380 34th St., Oakland 
222 Powell St., San Francisco 


peed 


Palace Hardware Co. 
San Francisco 
Tools, Sporting Godds, Cutlery 
581 Market St. Sutter 6060 
CORBIN WARE 


t the Empire.” con- 


which these men take 
loffense? It is the association of the 


QUEENSLAND WANTS 
“HIGH BANANA TARIFF 


fall} Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Australasian News Office 

BRISBANE, Queensland—-When the 
House of Representatives imposed & 
‘duty on imported bananas of 8s. 4d. a 
cental, or a penny ea pound, banana 
growérs of this State were jubilant 
and the Fijian growers incensed, Now 
that the federal Senate has reduced 
this duty to 4s. 2d. a cental, or a half- 
penny a pound, the Queensland rep- 
resentatives are seeking a compromise 
of 6s. a cental. 

A measure which may cause com- 
plications has been intfoduced into 
the Legislative Assembly of this State. 
It is intended to exclude Asiatics who 
imay be employed in the banana in- 
dustry. The bill provides for a dic- 
tation test to be applied to persons 
engaged in the cultivation of bananas, 


ship with others, or in the employ of 
another. ‘The penalty, in the case of 
ahyone engaging in the industry with- 
out a certificate showing: that he has 
passed the dictation test, will be a 
fine of £100 and the forfeiture of the 
crop of bananas. In the case of an 
employee working without obtaining 
his certificate he will be fined £2 a 
day and the employer £5 a day, but if 
the employer is a firm, a corporation 
or a partnership, the penalty will be 
£10 a day, the fihe in each case cover- 
ing the period for which the prohibited 
person is employed. 
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Abalone 


San Francisco s 


distinctive sea food 
served at 


States 


Market at Fourth 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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whether individually, or in partner-- 
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| Corner of Grant Ave. and Geary St. 

| SAN FRANCISCO 
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| OUTER APPAREL 

| for Matron and Miss 

“CONSERVATIVE SMARTNESS” 

Suits Coats Dresses 
Gowns Wraps Blouses 

Millinery 


Particularly known for Sports Clothes 


illard’s 


OL EEE OTTO I A 


Ay mart Apparel 


Oop omen 
and Misses 
Style and Quality 
Without Extravagance 


SAN FRANCISCO 


oils let elite Lilet eliielll sine ielielie lite, 


THE MISSES HATTIE & 
MINNIE C. MOOSER 
invite you to visit their beautiful new 


Aladdin Studio Tiffin Room 
ORIENTAL GIFT SHOP 


Noon, Afternoon, Evening Service 
363 Sutter St., San Francisco Douglas 3974 


—— 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. 


LANDSCAPE tot te AND 
NURSERYMEN 


We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Pubfic 
Parks and School Grounds. 


141 Fewel. $t.,$ar.ramcisc, fheme Douglas 4442 
Kurseries, San Ma‘es Fhene San Mates 1002 
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A. FALVY | 
ANTIQUES 


678-560 Sutter Street. San Francisces 


t Akotograph 
yp Fi Retoscenhs, 
of CALIFORNIA SCENERY 


HARMONY AND ORIGINALITY IN FRAMING 
Ptsienco AND EXECUTED IN OUR OWN STUDIOS 
MIRRORS, BOOK BLOCKS, POTTERY ETc. ; 


Willava FE Worden 2337710" 5 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Leather Goods 
Manicur 


—_ 


itationery 
fountain Pens — 
Eversharp Peacils 
Kodaks 


THAT MAN PITTS 


771 Market St. 1705 Fillmere St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The First Skate 


Winter descended very early from 
its northern home and capped the 
big river in front of Jack’s house 
overnight. Now if the snow will 
only hold off for a few days it will be 
grand, thought the boys, trying the 
new ice ‘with sticks and stones before 
starting off for school. River skating 
Was the best of all, and the rarest. 
Some winters there would be a long 
Clear spell after the ice formed or 

ca Nag ‘ else a number of rains or thaws would 

. 1 =" ’ kindly expose the sufface again, but 
: ‘ | usually their only outdoor skating 

would be on a‘small patch kept clean 
by continuous tse of the broom and 
shovel. Thursday and Friday con- 
tinued snappy, and Saturday saw the 
finest “rink” imaginable—a smooth 
sheet of ice extending east and west 
for hundreds and hundreds of miles. 

You may be sure that Jack and Dick 
air fan my/‘cheek ; 4 and .the others had carefully over- 
nai the motion of ape ae : : | hauled their skating togs, down to the 

; ; | : | last strap and bootlace, had had dull 
blades sharpened, cracked hockey 
sticks bound, woolen mitts darned, so 
that there was nothing to waste their 
time when they gathered on Jack’s 
porch on Saturday morning. There 
were six of them and each armed with 
a stick and knapsack. Clearly it was 
not going to be any ordinary skating 
party, but a regular expedition for 
foreign parts. } 

“Are you ready, boys?” asked Jack. 
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| Meetings to have a eerie ghaa 
| ‘There was quite a considerable; “Oh whisk my whiskers what an 
‘hubhub as -all the dwellers on the/oversight,” ‘said the chairman, “per-| The 
}eommon were collecting at the cross-| haps someone will propose a@ secre) Of dim and shadowy ‘ 
 |roads to attend the meeting which had |tary.” “No,” gobbled Mr. James Tur-/The darkness folds it close about, 
‘jbeen adjourned from the previste key, f is mye on ay eer _As the train onward swings. _ 
eg eeu gle ie, Ferra officers are elected in all the best or-| And broadcast through that garden, 
| As in a splendid park, 


be 
Billy Button, er cage ae Binkie oe pal 
Boo, the enterprising bunnies, had/ gan ons. We | 
i ne with Billy B in| “Very well,” squeaked the chairman,| Are flower-like yellow windowpanes, 
called a meeting y Button Blossoming in the dark. : 


the chair, or, to be more exact, on the | “pass round the ballot: papers.” After 
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at an easy can- 
air in the early 
nicer than it is 


; | exhilarating, that you feel 
7 ing * up enmity would like.to ride far into 
3 og ag rage, & : % AP oF Ree Rigs Mg bie ef . : é 
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Ww. ogee tg murse this| The dew is everywhere, on the grass 
- the law, but what < _the meadows, on the bushes, and) 
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..| Sharply outlined against the blue sky, 
" , | the leaves. Truly, it is a beautiful 


at and then stops at the other 


. cluster of tres, a chipmunk warily 


| Tae apple trees on the far side of 
‘stone walls, are still a glossy green, 


‘reach, it is fun to pick one and munch 


jever wants to 


Eskimos have newspapers? 


by | Bame, here it is: 


| time of year is so 
meadows, brown and. 

| distant view of the 
woods makes them seem as 
fluffy bits of flame, 


put a dress of won- 

yellow, stands alone, 

other trees, on a slight 

. _is‘a small still pond 

F, and on its silent surface is 
rT the reflection of that oak, 


with pieces of azure peeping between 
. The birds twitter and call as ydu 
ride by, disturbing them at their 
breakfasts. A squirrel whisks across 
your path, barely escaping the horse's 


side of the road to fuss and chatter at 
you. From some rocks, shaded by a 


peeps out. 


in pleasaht contrast to the other trees, 


ig | While the apples serve as a kind of |. 
decoration 


2 , for they look like shining, 
red globes. .If any are within easy 


it on your ride slowly homeward, en- 

joying the gorgeous scenery. Who- 
g0 home on such a 

‘morning? ‘ ‘ 


1 : 4 s s , 
An.Eskimo Newspaper 

Perhaps you did not Know that the 
One of 
them, published as late as 1874, is 
mentioned in the BWncyclopedia Bri- 


tannica. And the name of this journal? 
Well, if you really wish to know its 


-Atwagagidilintit. Nalinginarmik In- 
saruminassasurmik Univkat. 

This name, in plain English, means, 
“Sometiiing for reading: Accounts of 
all entertainirig subjects.” © 


My Umbrella 


I think I'll carry my umbrella 
Out into the rain, 

And walk around, 

And walk around, 

And walk around, again. 

Oh, miy umbrella’s red, you know, 
As red as red can be; 
“It’s gay and red, 

It’s bright and gay, 
And cheerful, as you see. 
Oh, I think I'll carry my 


umbrella 
Out into the rain, 


fed pillar box for want of a chair— 
at ‘which it was decided to start a 
village chab and to invite all the in- 
habitants of the common to cofisider 
its formation. When the assembly ap- 
peared complete, Billy Button rose on 
‘the tips of his toes and in his 
squeakiest voice called for order. As 
soon as he could get a hearing, he 
gave it. as his. considered opinion that 
it was quite time to get on with the 
important business on hand. Where- 
upon it was proposed by Mr. Godfrey 
Goose and seconded by Mr. Dothan 
Duck that Billy Button be again in- 
vited to take the chair or rather the 
red pillar box. Having been hoisted 


‘on to the pillar box with not quite all 


the elegance that could have been de- 
sired for so important an officer, Billy 


on the agenda was to consider suitable 
accommodation for the club. Several 
plans were offered .and then Miss 
Alicia Goat proposed that inquiries be 
made to see if the two old windmills 
standing on the edge of the-common 
could be hired. .Up jumped Mr. 
Bernard Bantam Cock and said these 


Out into the rain! 


windmills belonged to the man in 
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‘Our Fire | 


Specially for The Christian Scienge Monitor 
Our fire sings a cheerful song, 
“Crackle, crackle,” says he. 
Our fire sings a cheerful song, 
All the blowy winter long. 
The snow ‘is falling steadily. 
On every house and bush and tree, 
_And it hears our fire a-singing, oh, 


“Crackle, crackle,” says he 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Our fire sings a cheerful song 


[whose yard he was accustomed to 
strut and who was also the landlord 
of his own house, and it could be 
.taken for granted that he would be 
able to ge what they wanted. He 
was accorded the thanks of the meet- 
ing and it was noticed that he strutted 


Mack to his seat with even finer airs 


and graces and more importance, if 
possible, than he had left it. 

The next ‘item on the agenda’ was 
the drafting of the constitution and 
rules. At this point Binkie Boo rose 
on a péeint of order and asked the 


Button dnnounced that the first item | 


‘ 


{all the assembly had written the name 
of the secretary of their choice and 
the papers had been collected by Mr. 
Water Rat, the chairman announced 
that Binkie Boo had been elected. 
The meeting then proceeded to con- 
sider the constitution and rules. 
After some discussion it was agreed 
that the drafting’ of them should be 
left to a committee composed of Mr. 
Aurelius Owl, Mrs. Jemima Pussy 
and Miss Alicia Goat. Mr. Aurelius 
Owl thereupon rose and said that as 
a member of this committee, which 
had been appointed to carry out one 
of the most important duties which 
had ever’ been allotted to any com- 
mittee, he invited this far-seeing and 
progressive meeting to give them some 
plans on ‘which to work. Every- 
body tried. to address the meeting at 
once, so full of plang were they all. 
Squeak as did Billy Button in his 
shrillest tones, he could not restore 
order until up rose Mrs. Cecilia Swan, 
and, standing on one leg, straining 
her beautiful white neck to its fullest 
extremity, she was able at length to 
make herself heard through the pene- 
trating tones of her most mellifiuous 
voice. She then upbraided the meet- 
ing for so far forgetting itself to cause 
this unseemly uproar. 


ited rebuke the meeting settled dawn 
to order once more. Mr. Godfrey 
Goose, in a well-balanced speech, said 
he hoped the club would be formed 
on high democratic ideals, and with- 
out any taint of patronage from any- 
one. Mr. Robin Cock Robin expressed 
the opinion that the club should be 
open to all their hairy, furry, feathery 
and bristly friends whether two- 
legged or four-legged, and irrespective 
of political opinions, and that it should 
be carried on for the purposes of edu- 
cation, art, literature, music and rec- 
reation, and the merriest of eve- 
nings> The question of music was not 
'to be defined too exactly at the spe- 
‘cial request of Mr. Paul Pig, who 
‘doubtless had certain qualms as to 
| whether his own voice would be in- 
| cluded within that term. His grunts 
were not audible in all parts of the 
meeting, but ‘this much was heard in 
the press seats. The rules were to 
include: 

(1) Feet, paws, trotters and hoofs 
to be wiped before entering club 
premises, 

(2) All criticisms and plans to be 
brought forward at meetings; such 
criticisms and plans not to be talked 
over, discussed, squeaked about, or 
‘grunted at before hand, thus to pro- 
mote strict impartiality and democracy. 
If any member does not understand 
these terms it shall be donsid- 
ered his bounden duty to make him- 
self acquainted with them immedi- 
ately, and, if necessary, purchase for 
his use, a dictionary. 

Other plans were being put forward 
so rapidly that the chairman felt him- 
self obliged to point out that the com- 
mittee had now been given ample to 
go on with, and asked them to submit 
their draft at a meeting to-be held that 
day week. There being no other 
business, the chairman thanked the 
meeting for the work they had got 
through and declared it closed. 


4 


Greatly humbled by this well-mer- | 


i 


The inauguration of the club 


Forts and Fiddlers 


At the end of their first month in 
Florida, Donald and Jeanne had be- 
come somewhat accustomed to the 
strangeness of everything, and they 
no longer thought it funny to have 
palms and oranges, instead of maples, 
in their front yard. ~ 

One Friday evening Daddy told 
them that the next day they were 
going on a boat trip and “You'll see 


lots of things, from forts to fiddlers,” | 


he promised them. *Daddy’s friend 
was captain of a government boat, 
used for taking mail and various gup- 
plies to the island fort, as well as 
furnishing a means for the soldiers 
to get to and from the mainland. As 
there were very few passengers at 
this season, he had invited his friends 
to make the trip with him. 

The boat left the wharf quite early 
in the morning, and the twins stayed 
on deck until the sun was high. Then 
the mate invited them down to 
the machinery—great shining brass 
things—tut Jeanne thought it was too 
warm to stay long in the engine 
room, so she went out to the edge 
of the bow, and watched the nose of 
the boat pushing its way through the 
water. As they got farther from land 
they passed all sorts of boats, from 
the little excursions, their decks 
crowded with people, to the big ocean 
freight steamers, some with queer 
foreign names and flags, and others 
with “U. 8.” on the stern. On all of 
the freighters were signs of great 
activity; some men were washing the 
decks, others were polishing the rails, 
and on one great schooner a man was 
in the crow’s nest, the lookout near 
the top of the highest mast. 

Just then Jeanne saw what ap- 
peared to be half of a brown hoop 
above the water on one side of the 
boat, but it disappeared at once, 
while, at the same .time, a little jet 
of water shot up into the air. Then 
she saw. another—then two more, and 
in a minute they were coming and 
going on all sides. Daddy was talk- 
ing to one of the men on the. upper 
deck, but when Jeanne called to him 


he looked where she was pointing, and- 


exclaimed: . 

“Porpoises! I never saw so many!” 
and went to get Mother and Donald 
to come and see them. The three 
came down to the bow, where Jeanne 
was, just as she bent over the rail 
again. 

“Oh! Look, look! Here are three 
great big fish right along the side 
of the boat!” she cried. Théy all 
looked over, and Daddy said that those 
were the porpoises. Then they had 
an opportunity to watch them “roll,” 
for every minute one would arch him- 
self, circle out of the water, and at 
the same time blow a spout of water 
from a hole in the top of his head. 
They raced along with the boat, pro- 
pelling themselves only by moving 
their-tails from one side to the other. 
The porpoises accompanied them 
until they were only a short distarice 
from the island, and then left, as sud- 
denly as they had come. The boa 
was docked, and Daddy found that i 
would be three hours before it went 


/ 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


they went along the beach they 
sounded like rain falling on dry 
leaves. a 

Soon. they were close enough to 
pick one up and to look at it more 
closely. It was about as big as a 
quarter of a dollar, and there wepe 
most exquisite designs of lavender, 
shading into deep purple, on its back. 
When he put it down, it seemed to be 
able to run sideways, backwards, or 
forwards, with equal ease: Jeanne, 


' meanwhile, had observed that there 
‘were hundreds of little holes in the 
sand around them and daddy said that 
they were the homes of the fid- 
dlers. 

“Fiddlers?” said Donald in aston- 
ishment. “Was that what you meant? 
Why do they call them fiddlers?” 

“They're called that because of the 
way they carry those long claws,” 
,;explained Daddy. “Just watch, and 
| you'll see that they do look as though 
Mhey were carrying a fiddle over their 
| shoulders. But keep still now, and 
' watch the holes.” 

All the fiddlers had disappeared 
from close around them; and had ap- 
parently moved further on up the 
beach, where the sand looked pink, 
as Jeanne had said. But as they kept 
very quiet, first from one hole and 
then from another emerged bright 
beady eyes, and then, as their owner 
satisfied himself that the coast was 
clear, the whole fiddler appeared, and 
soon there were quite a few moving 
around almost under the feet of the 
four. 

After they watched the fiddlers for 
some time, they went on up to the 
fort proper. The island that they 
were on lay in the mouth of the bay, 
so that on one side was the ocean 
and on the other the bay. When they 
reached the highest point, they could 
see the difference in the water, for 
while the bay was clear blue, the 
ocean had a greenish tint impossible 
to imagine unless you have seen it. 
The fort itself had turf on the out- 
side and the places for the hig guns 
were below the level of the hill, so 
that, from the'ocean, the island ap- 
peared ‘to be only a green knoll. 
Donald was very much interested in 
the arrangements for looking out into 
the ocean, without it being necessary 
for the observer to raise his head 
above the hill, and in the maps and 
instruments, which were so accurately 
adjusted that the operator could tell 
in a moment just where a boat was, 
from seeing its position through the 
telescope. Jeanne thought that the 
places where the guns were stored— 
queer little underground rooms— 
would make lovely playhouses. 


cream at a little store managed by and 
for the soldiers, the boat was ready to 
g0, so they went back to the wharf. 
It was dark before they reached home, 
and they sat on the deck in the moon- 


reflected from‘the water. 
looked very lovely with 
bright lights, and while the twins 
agreed that it had been a wonderful 
day, they were very glad to get home 


orange trees around it 


By the time they had a dish of ice |: 


“It is now 10 and we are going west 
for~ three hours. Then dinner at 
Smith’s farmhouse and back b; moon- 
light. That’s the program, eh?” 
“Right-o— I’m ready— All aboard 
—” and other shouts greeted his little 


mepeech. A few gingerly steps across 


the beach so as not to dull the blades, 
a vigorous kick-out as the ice was 
reached and the little band of enthusi- 
astic lads skimmed away up river. 
Every one knows how it feels to 
have skates under you again, with a 
boundless expanse of brand-new ice 
stretching away to the horizon, a sky 
overhead as blue as a forget-me-not, 
and a bunch of jolly good fellows to 
joke and laugh and enjoy it with you 
to the limit! The only wind to 
impede them was the wind of their 
own going—and that must have been 
nearly fifteen miles an hour Progress 
was slow “portaging” around the 
Dechenes Rapids—that is taking ad- 
vantage of a half-finished canal, shal- 
low bays and patches of shore ice— 


| but once they were on the wide reach 
, above there was no more swift water 


to bid them pause, and their skates 
rang musically in the still air.. 

Dick reckoned it was all of 20 miles 
to Smith’s farm and yet they arrived 
there before half-past twelve. Jabe 
Smith saw them coming and was down 
at the river’s edge to welcome them in. 

“Ma has’ a bit of a spread ready, 
fellows,” he explained. 

“Oh, we brought our own grub. We 
wouldn’t bother her for anything.” 

“You'll ‘mighty soon bother her if 
you don’t come up and hoe in. Keep 
your lunch for going home,” and Jabe 
led the way to the back door of the 
old-fashioned farmhouse. A half dozen 
hungry boys was no more to Mrs. 
Smith than half that number of hired 
men at haying time. “The more the 
merrier,” was her motto. 

The skaters had no intention of 
going home before evening, with its 
| promise of a glorious moon, and Jabe 
| undertook to give them a “full-up” 
‘afternoon. First he showed them over 
|the barn and stables, naming every 
horse and cow and pig, gave them a 
chance to jump off the top beams into 
the haymow, took them down into the 
root cellar where tons of potatoes and 
turnips and apples and pumpkins were 
awaiting the market and the home 
table, and finally led them back to the 
uplands, through a thick spruce wood 
and to the. mouth of his secret tave, 
which he called King Solomon’s Mines. 
That appealed to the sight-seers more 
than anything else. And when Jabe 
had mysteriously fumbled around un- 
til he had found the secret catch and 
let them in they were filled with de- 
light and daydreams. 

“What a place to play Aladdin or 
Pirate Gold or Buried Treasure in, 
fellows!” shouted Dick. “Look, it is 
as big as our camp, high and dry. You 
could hide away here for weeks and 
nobody ever find you.” 

Jabe grinned with pleasure over the 
compliments to his cave. 

“Pa and I are the only two who 
know the secret of the door, only my 
chums have tried awful hard to find 
it. Come up here some day and we'll 
have any kind of play you say.” 

“Won’t we just!” agreed the rest. 

By 6 o'clock it was pretty dark and 
the gang started for home. By 7 
o'clock the moon was shining in all 
its splendor and the boys’ shadows 
tapered out behind them. They 
strung out in Indian file,’ joined bv 
their sticks; they skated abreast. all 
stroking in time; they raced singly 
and in doubles; the only drawback was 
that they .were speedily nearing home. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that we 
have come 20 miles already!” gasped 
Bobby, recognizing the tall elm be- 
side the house. “I wonder- why you 
can skate faster at night?” 

“Ask me something easy.” replied 
Jack. “All I know is that this is the 
best skating trip I’ve ever had.” 
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NEW YORK, New York—The output 
worker in the United 


Reserve Bank of New York, 


abla nd which its finding upon answers 
pie "bases it aading spon 


- eek 40-1 


to rep- 


-to| Tesentative employers in this district. 


In its statemefit the bank declares 


of that the returns make it clear that 


the output. per worker has been 
affected by many factors, in- 
retention of more efficient 


BELGIAN" ECONOM IC 
. SITUATION IMPROVES 


_ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The general ¢conomic situation in 
Belgium during November showed 
continued improvement, although in- 
dustry is having difficulty in adjust- 
ing itself to the eight-hour law, ac- 
cording to a report from the United 
States commercial attaché at Brussels. 
Ghent linen mills were closed for 10 
days and Brussels tramways have been 
held up by strike since November 24, 

The new 1 per cent sales tax is ex- 
pected to prove an important revenue 
source. The next Parliament will 
probably undertake further readjust- 
ment of government finances. 


| AMALGAMATION OF 


AUSTRALIAN BANKS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

_from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—The 
National Bank of Australasia, Limited, 
ahd the Bank of Queensiand, Limited, 
have ee, but details have 
not yet disclosed. This merger 


as Ve hag ae since the beginning of 
1917 four. Australian banks have been 


+ counted at the end 


dificult. It is then 
Which could 
t about this repudiatfon. 


|| tons. 


‘gold or its equivalent, 


raisec " considerably her customs 


amalgamated into one. The Bank of 
Queensland is the product of the 
amalgamation of the Royal Bank of 
Queensland and the Bank of North 
Queensland, in 1917. It has a capital 
of £450,000, deposits of £3,160,000 
and cash amounting to £839,600, 
while the advances and bills dis- 


gt oa last financial 
year amounted to £2,602,298. 

The National Bank of Australasia, 
which absorbed the Colonial Bank of 
Australasia in 1918, has a capital of 
£2,000,000 and reserves of £1,320,000. 
Its deposits total. £24,450,258 and its 
last balance sheet showed advances 
amounting. to £18,352,615, with cash 
in hand of £4,795,584. 


‘'SUGAR DISTRIBUTION 
SHOWS AN INCREASE. 


NEW YORK, New York—A total of 
3,582,024 tons of sugar was dis- 
tributed in the United States during the 
first 10 months of this year, according 
to estimates made by the Federal 
Sugar Refining Company. This 
more than the total for the corre- 
sponding period of 1920 which Was 
3,526,208 tons. Imports of sugar have 
been 926,000 tons less this year than 
in the 10 months of 1920. Of this 
deficit, the drop in imports from Cube 
accounts for 456,000 tons and those 
from “outside” sources for -492,000 
On the other hand, Porto Rico 
has sent 88,000 tons more so far this 
year. 

Nearly 750,000 more tons of do- 
mestic beet and Louisiana cane sugar 


| was distributed to.date this year than 


last year, the Federal review esti- 
mates. Exports in the 10-months’ 
period decr 20,000 tons from last 
year’s total) while reexports of im- 


p- ported sugar were 70,000 tons higher. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


ROK Friday 
$4.10 


Parity 
$4.8665 


WESTINGHOUSE ACTIVITY 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — ‘In- 


_| creased business activity is reflected 


“IN UNITED STATES 


Banks in. Seventh Federal, Re-| gem 


‘serve District Relieved of 
~ Long-Time Credits by Funds 


from Finance — Corporations 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHIGAGO, Illincis—Banks in the 

seventh federal reserve district are 

being relieved of long-time agricul- 

— credits, in which liquidation has 

been very slow, by funds from the 

War Finance and from the stock- 

growers finance corporations, accord- 

ing to the November survey of busi- 
ness conditions by the Federal Reserve 
‘et Chicago. district in- 
clu Tiinois, In Indiana, owa, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 
Interest for the month in this dis- 
trict, said the report, from a credit 
standpoint, centered in the farm sec- 
tions. The drop in pftices of farm 
products and the inability of farmers 
to liquidate under present conditions 
indicated a need, it said, for more 
funds for financing agriculture. 
Early in November, said the bank, 
the War Finance “~~~~-ration “showed 
more than , $22,600,000 extended in 
credi‘ to farmers and stockmen during 
the two and\one-half months since 

Congress authorized the expenditure. 

The advances approved ranged from 

a few thousand dollars up to one of 

$15,000,000 to a eodperative associa- 

tion in Minnesota, North and South 

Dakota. 


facreased Use of Funds 

“Indiana and Iowa were at that 
time the only states of the seventh 
federal reserve district which had 
made use of these funds, and these 


states not to a very large extent. 
Later reports indicate, however, that 
a more extended use is being made of 
these funds in this district, particu- 
larly in Iowa, where approximately 
$2,000,000 was loaned from the time of 
that report to the middle of November. 
These advances have tended to help 
the country bank by assisting it to 
carry (slow assets running for two or 
three years. This especially affords 
relief to banks in the large’ cities 
which are carrying many small coun- 
try banks. ' 

“The Stock Growers Finance Corpor- 
ation, which is based on the $50,000,009 
pool formed by the banks throughout 
the country, was carrying loans on 
October 22, 1921, aggregating $15,-. 
004,470, of which $10,025,358 was for 
stock cattle, $1,229,297 for steers, and 
$3,749,815 for sheep, Loans: by this 
corporation on November 25 aggre- 
gated ~ $16,447,570. Liquidations at 
present more nearly approximate the 
new loans, which accounts for the 
comparatively small increase in total 
borrowings. Iowa and Illinois are the 
only states of the seventh federal 
reserve district borrowing from this 
corporation. Loans outstanding in 
these states, on October 22, amounted 
to $55,800, while ‘In the period from 
that date to November 25, the volume 
of loans, including renewals, was 
$39,000. 

“In reply to inquiries in October, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
adopted a liberal policy in making 
funds available for live stock feeders 
in localities where loans were not al- 
ready overextended. However, many 
farmers in the cattle-feeding sections 
of the district, and some of the banks, 
were not inclined to increase their 
loans, in view of their present {n- 
debtedness and unfavorable experi- 
ences in the last three years. 

“With large crops of corn in 1920 
and 1921, the farmer necessarily wi!l 
have to dispose of last year’s crop 
because of lack of facilities for stor- 


-i8|}ing, unless he builds new storage fa- 


cilities. The burning of corn for fuel 
is being considered in the extreme 
western parts of the district. ‘It is 
estimated that a farm price of 20 cents 
a bushel for corn is equivalent for 
fue] ptirposes to $10 a ton for bitu- 
minous coal at the local coal yard, 
and in territory where the ratio of 
existing prices tor corn and coal is 
unfavorabie to the farmer, there is 
agitation for use of the former as fuel. 


Increasing Dairy Herds See 
“In the dairying ‘territory, which 

was not so hard hit as the strictly ag- 

ricultural sections, the recovery has 


been more rapid. Some loans are be- 
ing made for the purpose of increasing 
dairy herds. 

“Borrowings growing out of the 
farm transactions, particularly in 
land, that were on a speculative basis, 
must be cleared up either now or in 
the near future. Many of these are 
in the shape of personal notes carried 
by the banks. Indications are that 
some of these borrowers are begin- 
ning to realize the impossibility of 
carrying through these contracts with 
the ‘liabilities assumed, and adjust- 
ments are being made by cancellation 
of contracts, .even though, in some 
instances, this means a large ~ loss. 


It ig felt that the credit situation, | 
so far as agriculture is 


concerned, 
cannot recover until prices to the 
farmer gO up, a until that time 
liquidation will come slowly. In 
sections, great consideration is being 
given to the tenant by local landlords. 
In many cases, where production is 
far short of paying expenses, the land- 
lord is canceling a large part of the 
rent for 1921, and making special 
inducements = the tenants to re- 


| main. 


“Customary eehathel borrowings for 
agricultural purposes end about De- 
cember 15, and unless increased bor- 
rowings appear before then, some 
relief from the credit tension may be 
expected.” 


| 


Sead NOTES 
In an amended réply to a petition of 
,22 steel corporations for 

injunction 


o 
‘questionnaires pertaining to industry, 
the United States Federal Trade Com- 
says “steel prices have de- 
clined from war prices much less than 


this lack of readjustment has greatly 
retarded buying in all lines. 

British Columbia’s Honey crop for 
1921 amounted to 309,074 pounds, ac- 
‘cording to W. J. Sheppard, provincial 
apiarist. At 29 cents wholesale a 
pound the current crop is worth $86,- 
631. Apiaries increased during the 
year from 1896 to 2072 and hives from 
9539 to 10,329, . 

British tin plate. mills have resumed 
operations after 11 months of idleness, 
according to London cables. ‘ 

Steady if not nefmal activity is re- 
fiected in most lines of industry and 
business in the October reports of 
correspondents to the Federal] Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, summarized in the 
bank’s November review. The lively 
movement in wholesale markets that 
began in September as a result of the 
boom in cotton carried through Oc- 
tober, but encountered a check éarly} 
In November, because of the subse- 


-}quent fall in cotton. 


The index’ number of wholesale 
prices current at Shanghai in October, 
compiled by the Chinese Treasury De- 
partment’s Bureau of Markets, shows 
another decline from the peak point 
reached in August, but is only 17 
points, or 1,6 per cent from that 
month, and 12 points, or 1.1 per cert 
from the previous one. Compared with 
the same month of 1920, it has a-gain 
of 60 points, or 5.7 per cent, and is 
109 points, or 10.1 per cent higher 
than October, 1919. The figure for 
December, 1919, the lowest one since 
September of the same year, even 
records a decrease of 132 points, or 
13.6 per cent from that of this month. 

Grain coming to the port of Mon- 
treal by the Lachine Canal during the 
past season totaled 65,158,187 bushels, 
compared with 16,145,508 bushels for 
1920 and 26,798,480 for 1919, an in- 
crease of 400 per cent over last year 
and more than doubling the previous 
year. Corn and oats also show big 
increases. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, recently returned from London, 
said that the outlook for shipping in 
England was rather depressing but 
he belieVed the turn might be ex- 
pected in February. 

The Australian Commonwealth has 
Placed a 6 per cent loan of £5,000,- 
000, underwritten at 96, paying 6 per 
cent, which is % per cent better than 
the recent New South Wales state 
loan of £3,000,000. The federal loan 
will not increase the indebtedness of 
the Commonwealth as it is in a large 
measure for the redemption of treas- 
ury bills. 


DIVIDENDS. 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific 
Railway, quarterly of 1% on common 
and 14% on preferred, both payable 
December 31 to stock of December 17. 


Lehigh Valley, quarterly of 1%% on 
common and 2%% on preferred, pay- 
able January 7 to stock of Decem- 
ber 17. 

Merchants & Miners Transportation, 
2%, payable December 31 to stock of 
December 21. This is the first divi- 
dend deciared since June, 1912. 

Union Twist Drill, $1.75 on preferred, 
payable December 31 to stock of De- 
cember 22. 
~ Electric Storage Battery, quarterly 
of $3 each on common and preferred, 
payable January 3 to stock of Decem- 
ber 14. 

International Motor Truck, quar- 
terly of $1.75 on first and second pre- 
ferred, payable January 1 to stock of 
December 20, 

American Express, quarterly of $2, 
payable January 3 to stock of Decem- 
ber 16. 

Pere Marquette Railway, $10 a 
share on preferred on account of ac- 
cumulation on that issue amounting to 
about $15 a share, and quarterly of 
1%%.on prior preference stock, the 
former payable January 3 to stock of 
December 15 andthe latter February 
1 to stock = January 14, 1921. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York — Stocks 
were hesitant at the outset of Satur- 
day’s brief trading, but-soon strength- 
ened on a broadening demand for cop- 
pers, equipments and oils.’ Among 
the favorable factors of the session 
was the buoyant tone of foreign ex- 
changes, reflecting more hopeful 
European conditions. Motors, ship- 
pings and numerous unclassified 
stocks, as well as rubbers and food 
specialties, rose one to two points. 
Bonds were fairly active, but changes 
in leading issues were moderate. 


UNFILLED STEEL ORDERS DROP 

NEW YORK, New York — The 
monthly tonnage report of the United 
States Steel Corporation showed 4,250,- 
642 tons of unfilled orders on hand 
November 30. This is a decrease from 
October’s unfilled orders of 4,286,829 
tons. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT . 
NEW YORK, New York—tThe actual 


ti condition of clearing house banks 


and trust companies for last week 

shows that they hold $10,283,010 re- 

serve in excess of legal requirements. 

This is se decrease of dé 704,790 from 
wee 


RICAN BRIDGE CONTRACT 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 
American Bridge Company has secured 
@ contract from the J. K! Davison & 
Brothers Sand & Gravel Company for 


| the construction of 12 all-steel barges 


to be used in the Allegheny: River 


sand- -towing trade. 


other commodities” and charges that/- 


pains 


ufacturers of deliberately hammering 


| reparations to receive instead of to 


‘POPULAR NOTIONS _ 
ON WORLD FINANCE 


Mysteries of Economics and the} 
German Mark Situation Evolve 
Some Curious Ideas on the 
“Part of the Gereral Public 


By special correspondent of The Christian 

Science mia so from its European 

News Office 

LONDON, England—Not so many 
years ago, the man in the street was 
a stranger to the mysteries of eco- 
nomics; but today the conversation in 
a third-class English railway carriage 
is just as Hkely to be about foreign 
exchange or bank rate ag about the 
latest news from the race courses of 
Newmarket or Epsom. The conse- 
querce is that what used tobe a very 
technical subject has become the sport 
of ignorant opinion, so that all sorts 
of absurdities gain currency and by 
frequent repetition acquire the dignity 
of established truth. There would be 
little danger in these vagaries of a 
public opinion, which always. inclines 
toward credulity and suspicion, if 
those who are better informed were at 
to expose the more outrageous 
absurdities. and refute them with a 
vigor that would prevent their resur- 
rection. But the experts and the eco- 


nomists are for the most part con-| | 


temptuously silent; they go their way 
undisturbed and unaffected by the fan- 
tastic legends which haunt the public 
imagination; and their knowledge and 
experience is at, the service only of 
the privileged few, who have least 
need of them. 

In this way it has beet possible for 
a transparent fallacy to gain fairly 
general acceptance in England about 
the depreciation of German marks. 
Three people out .of four actually 
believe, or are half inclined to be- 
lieve, that the ‘Germans are themselves 
responsible tor the depréciation of 
their currency, and that in pursuing 
this apparently suicidal policy they 
“have been too clever for us” once 
again. — de 


Astonishing Conclusion 


The process of thought by which 
this astonishing conclusion has been 
reached is clear enough. The first 
step was taken when those who were 
interested in the various protective 
tariff measures introduced by the gov- 
ernment since the war conducted a 
campaign in the press and organized 
an exhibition at the House of Com- 
mons to show that they were being 
undersold in the markets of the world. 
Germany was producing a variety of 
manufactured articles at prices which 
no British manufacturer could hope 
to compete with; in many eases a 
protective duty of 100 per cent or 200 
per cent would have been, on this 
showing, insufficient to secure “fair” 
competition or to kill “dumping.”* 

The .term “dumping” 
used not in the sense of selling abroad 
at less than the cost of production to 


the German manufacturer, but selling | 


at less than the cost to English manu- 
facturers. And by‘ varéous specious 


comparisons which juggled discreetly 


with marks considered as the equiv- 
alent of a shilling and marks consid- 
ered. as worthless than a penny, it was 
not difficult to suggest, without ex- 
plicitly stating, that Germany stood to 
gain at the expense of countries whose 
finances were less disordered than 
her own, It was but a short step from 
these reflections to the welcome con- 
clusion that the Hun, as clever and 
as wicked as ever, was compassing the 
destruction of his competitors by add- 
ing a cipher or two to thé mark notes | 
which he diligently printed. A Briton | 
is never so pleased as when he can 
argue that his own rigid methods of 
commercial honor are exposing him 
to the wiles of.the clever but un- 
scrupulous foreigner. 


Some Other Views 


At the beginning of November the 
London Times lent itself to the en- 
couragement of this fantastic non- 
serise. Apparently Mr. Briand, in a 
speech to the Chamber on October 21, 
had accused the wealthy German man- 


the. mark. The “international rush 
to bankruptcy” was a “plot” to escape 
reparation; it would enable Germany 
(“somehow or other’) to conserve all 
the wealth she is now amassing. The 
bold conception of “sapping the value 
of.the currency” as a means of “‘con- 
serving wealth” appeals to the imagi- 
nation of the new economists of the 
British bourgeoisie, and the argument 
has now taken firm root. [t is reen- 
forced by further charges that suit the 
popular conception of financial! tactics, 

The Germans are “instituting no 


régime of economies” to use the char- |. 


acteristic G&allicism of the London 
Times. It would be ungracious to re- 
member that the Freneh, who have 


pay, are rather more than 1,500,000,000 
francs short in-the assets column of 
their budget for 1922. “The Germans 
are not taking steps to prevent the 
export of capital, and they are doing 
nothing to stabilize the.value of the 
mark by utilizing the value of German 
reports, In other words, German cap- 
italists, instead of sending their liquid 
capital (for fixed capital is unfor- 
tunately immovable) to a place of; 
safety in a foreign country, Ought to 
be retaining it in Germany so that it 
may fluctuate with the foreign ex- 
change value of their currency. And 
the value of their exports should be 
“utilized” by being quickly converted 
back into marks instead of being al- 
lowed to gravitate oward a place of 
shelter, until it is required to be used 
again for the payment of German im- 


| 


came to be} 


Germany has made her fortune by go- 
ing bankrupt, the Allies should declare |. 


6m plished ; 


country to get back to its former 


sisidil Finally “we sre led to the: 
‘! triumphant conclusion that. before 


that this amazing feat has been ac- 
they should ‘declare Ger- 
many bankrupt’ and send a commis- 
‘sion to.Berlin to take control of the 
German Gebts” : 


MEXICAN CRUDE 
: OIk PRODUCTION 
NEW YORK, New York—Mexican 


crude oil production in September 
averaged. 426,769 barrels daily, against 


290,306 in August, 368,238 in July and 
566,662 in June. 

Mexican Eagle Oil Company was the 
largest producer in: September, with 
a daily average of 97,294 barrels, 
against 66,175 in August, 76,493 in 
July and 91,298 in June. . Entire pro- 
duction in the four months came from 
the southern light oil fields. 

Corona Petroleum Company, subsid- 
jiary of Royal Dutch-Shell, produced 
42,409 barrels daily in September. 
About 25,000 was heavy crude, rep- 
resenting more than 30 per cent of 
the output of Panuco field. 


BRITISH BANK RATE 
CUT IS WELCOMED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—tThe recent an- 
nouncement of a reduction in the 
bank rate from 5% per cent to 5 per 


cent was generally welcomed. The 
limited concessfon, however, served 
only to “whet the appetite” and to 
create an Oliver Twist desire for 
further developments. By those im- 
mediately’ concerned, too, it is. recog- 
nized that other factors than cheap 
money are required to give stimulus 
to industry. 

“Any reduction in the bank rate is 
‘of necessity a step in-the right direc- 
tion as far as commerce is concerned,” 
remarked Mr. Godfrey Cheeseman, 
general vecretary of the National 
Union of Manufacturers, in a recent 
interview. 

“The essentials today to enable the 


trade prosperity,” he proceeded, “are 
increased output, cheap coal, and raw 
materials for manufacturing  pur- 
poses,_ and, above all, cheap money. 
In pre-war days afid ordinary times, 
manufacturing firms had _ sufficient 
cash for their needs. Today, owing to 
the slump, all] their liquid money re- 
quired for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials and meeting wage bills is 
locked up in stock, consequently 
firms who have never had an over- 
draft _.before in their lives are in- 
debted to the banks. Therefore, if 
money is dear, and they have to ‘pay 


through the nose’ for their accommo- 
dation, there fs no hope of a dividend 
for the shareholders. - 


TRADE COMMISSION ORDER 

WASHINGTON, District of Colninbdia 
—The United States Federal Trade 
Commission has issued an order to 
“cease and desist” against the Baeder- 
Adamson Company, Boston glue man- 
ufacturers. The order, the commis- 
sion announced, “is directed against 
giving or offering of gratuities, such 
as money and so-called commissions 
to employees of its customers or 


| especially 


prospectve customers without the 
knewledge and consent of their respec- | 
tive employers as an inducement to) 
influence their employees to purchase | 
or to contract to purchase from: 
respondent, or to influence such em- | 
| ployers to refrain from dealing or' 
' contracting to deal with respondent's | 


|competitors without other considera- | 
tion thereof.” 


~~ 


a 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 
NEW YORK, New York—Paul M.)| 
Warburg, chairman of the Interna- | 
tional Acceptance Bank, who has just | 
returned from Europe, has made 
arrangements for the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays Bas to join the list of 
substantial stockholders in the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, and to 
act as this bank’s correspondent in 
France. A similar arrangement was 
made for a connection in Denmark. | 
R. Henriques Jr., a private banking | 
firm of Copenhagen, joining as a 
stockholder and representative. 


ee ee 


WOOL AUCTION IN BOSTON 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—On January 6, 1922, according to an | 
announcement by the director of sales | 
of the War Department, 8,000,000 
pounds of low-grade carpet wool of 
the surplus stock of the War Depart- 
ment will be sold at auction in Boston. 
The allotment this month is an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 pounds over that 
offered for sale in the previous month. 


STATE RUNS OFFICE 
-OF PUBLIC TRUST 


New Zealand Department Makes 
Wills, Administers Estates and 
Does Any Business Private 
Trustee Will Undertake _ 


Special to The Christian Sciénce Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand—tThis 
dominion’s public trust office is one 
of the most successful of-the domin- 
ion’s ventures into practical Socialism, 
The public trustee is an officer of the 
state. He will make wills, administer 
estates, handle trusts and, in fact, per- 
form any of the business that a private 
trustee will undertake. The people 
who place their business in his hands 
need not fear neglect, dishonesty, bad 
investments, or any sort of default, 
The funds intrusted to his care are 
guaranteed by the state, as to both 
principal and interest. 

The public trustee, in his official 
capacity, cannot abscond or in any 
other way involve his clients in loss. 
He has a branch office, controlled by a 
deputy trustee, in every important 
center Of the dominion, and his meth- 
Ods-of business are simple, direct and 
conservative. 

The latest report made by the publie 
trustee to the New Zealand Parliament 
states that the total value of thé es- 
tates under his control is £ 22,364,000. 
The funds at credit of acceunts and 
estates amount to £13,918,000. Most 
of the moneys are placed in a common 
fund, which is invested on mortgage 
and in the debentures of the govern- 
ment and ‘local authorities, such as 
city councils, county councils and har- 
bor boards. A fixed rate of interest is 
allowed on amounts held in the com- 
mon fund on behalf of estates and 
beneficiaries, and in recént years the 
public trustee has paid a bonus of one- 
tenth of the interest. The office re- 
serves amount to £437,000. 

The guarantee of the state, as has 
been said, is behind the public trustee, 
but it has never been required, since 
the occasional losses that are un- 
avoidable in investments are more 
thah covered by the margin of profit 
allowed in the operations of the office. 
The number of wills deposited with the 
public trustee is nearly 30,000. This 
total, representing 2.5 per cent of the 
population of the Dominion, is proof 
of the confidence that the people have 
learned to repose in a big public in- 
stitution. 


VIEWS OF BANKERS 
ON THE SITUATION 


NEW YORK, New York—Heads of 
banks in cities outside New York are 
generally agreed ‘tha. financial and in- 
dustrial vonditions are improving and 
confident that satisfactory results will 


; be achieved at the Washington Con- 


ference on the Limitation of Armament 
according to replies received to queries 
sent out by Dow, Jones & Co. 

Bankers look upon the lower trend 
of money rates as a prelude to better 
times. Employment in certain in- 
dustries is creeping upward. This is 
true in textiles, leather, 
shoes and residential building. 

While it is thought prices of some 
commodities have not yet been prop- 
erly adjusted to the prices of farm 


' products and other basic necessities, 


which has somewhat retarded better- 


-ment, feeling runs high that further 


improvement will be visible in the near 
' future. 

It is the belief that the immediate 
result of a reduction of armaments 
and settlement of the questions that 


‘have in them the seeds of war should 


' be a strengthening of confidence every- 
| where. Bankers say if we can in the 
future count on a reduction of taxa- 
tion consequent upon disarmament, 
this. should enable business men to 
embark upon enterprises with fewer 
misgivings. 


GERMAN TRADE CONDITIONS 

NEW YORK, New York—General 
business conditions in Germany show 
that employment is on the increase, 
according to Mr. G. E. Pingree, vice- 
president and general manager of the 


| Sees Western Electric Com- 


ny, who recently returned from a 
trip of industrial investigation in Eu- 
rope. Large orders, he says, have 
_ been placed for practically every com- 
'modity, not to satisfy any actual de- 
mand but to provide stocks at rel- 
atively low prices. There has been a 
great domestic buying movement in 
Germany since the last big slump of 
the mark, and it is estimated that 
months will be required to replenish 
the stocks. 
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W YORK. New York—University 


ania and College of the| 


of arte et sk thle city 
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Special cable to The Christian Science 


onitof from its European News’ Office 

LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
Burnley retained the leadership of the 
English Association. Football League} 
today and Notts Forest that of the 
Second ,Division, but the Glasgow Cel- 
tic were unable to do more than draw 
with Ayr United and were forced. to 
yield their recently gained honors to 
the Glasgow Rangers again in the 
Scottish League. 

In England’ the feature of the day's 
program was the meeting of the two 
top clubs Yn the Fir-t Division, Burn- 
ley and Huddersfield.” Burnley's vic- 
tory was at home and reverses the re- 
sult of the previous encounter at Hud- 
dersfield. The Liverpool team has now 
gone up to second place with Sunder- 
land in close attendance, both having 
been on the winning side today. 

A narrow victory, for Fulham in the 
Second Divisjon and the defeat of 


‘)Barnsléy brought the former up into 


second place at the expense of the 
latter who have ndt been doing so 
well recently as earlier in the sea- 
son, The Bolton Wanderers scored 
a heavy win against Manchester City 
at Bolton, scoring five times without 


wing} reply. .Two clubs in the Scottish 


League, Motherwell and Morton, also 
hetted the ball five times, but in these 
cases the defense on the winning side 
was not impenetrable. There was a 
jarge proportion of drawn games in 
Scotland, the scoring on the whole 
being light. The summary: 
First Division 
: *Burnley 1, Huddersfield 0. 
*Sunderiand 4 C iff 1. 
*Birmingham 3, am 0. 
*Bolton 6 Manchester City 0. 
*Liverpool 2, Villa 0. 
*Manchester United 1, Bradford City 1. 
*Preeton 2, Chelsea 0 
*Sheffield United 1, Tottenham 0. 
*Middlesbrough 1. Newcastle 1. 
*Arsefal 1, Blackburn 1. 
*West Bromwich 1, Everton 1. 
Second Division 
Pan ange 1, Hull 1. 
“Fulham 1, — 0. 
Stoke 2, *Palace 
1 Bhemeta eta 1. 
“West Home 3, Coventry 0 
Wolverhampton 2, *Port Vale 0. 
*Leeds I, Notts County 1 
Forest 1, ge Shields 0. . 
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’ Place at Stamford | Bridge 


BY special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Mon 


LONDON, England—A difficulty in 
d to the selection of Oxford Uni-. 
versity’s Association football team for 
the «tinual ,meeting with Cambridge 
University, which takes place this. 
lyear at Stamford Bridge today, has 
been the finding of a high-class player 
for the position’ of goal-keeper. J. C. 

Meyer, Lincoln, seems the most likely 
successor to H.-C. D. Whinney, last 


: 


@ Sport & General, London 


Capt. A. H. G. Butcher 


Oxford varsity soccer team. 


season's custodian, bit, at the time of 
writing, the captain, A. H. G. Butcher, 
was stil] experimenting with the men 
at his disposal, J: C. Munt, Christ 
‘Church, a former Westminster School 
captain, has had several trials in goal 
as has H. Ward-Clarke of Oriel. 

The fact that S. Barber is “up” 
again has made the problem of select- 
ing fullbacks rather less difficult, the 
task being to find a suitable partner 
for him. The choice would appear to 
lie between W. R.. Cavill, Oriel, -and 
A. M. Gamble,.Oriel. The latter is a 
sound tackler and can kick the ball 
a great length, but Cavill is more re- 
liable. For halfbacks,. there will be 


in all probability, L. B. Blaxland, on 
the left: Blaxland, it yee 


Cambridge »last . year. Right-half | 
seemed a difficult position to fill satis- 


upon the Hon. A. Shirley. 
played several good games against | 
~}gome strong sides. Another man 
with some claims to consideration is 
P. A. Fraser, Exeter, who played well 
for Oxford City against the uni- 
versity. 

K. M. Lindsey, Worcester, seems the 


right. 
varsity side this season on a great 
many occagions. A. T. Jakeman has 
also been tried on the wing. For in- 
side forward, F.. H. Barnard, Brase- 
nose has merited many trials with the 
varsity side as partner to Lindsay, 
whilst at inside left A. N. -Evan: of 
Keble has given some good displays. 
A. V. Hurley, who, after a'l, came 
“up” to the varsity this term, has 
been. in good form,’ and is not 
likely ‘to be ousted from the place he 
gained at outside Jeft last year. ‘ For 
the center forward ‘position, A. H. 
Phillips, Jesus, and R. L. Holdsworth, 
Magdalen, present themselves. Both 
are Blues, and the latter led the Dark 
Blue forward line against Cambridge 
last season. The likelihood is that 
Phillips will play at inside right, as 
he did last season, and Holdsworth 
again act as a pivot: Phillips has 
been ‘tried at center forward, but was 
not so effective there as when operat- 
ing in his usual position. 

Although the men have ‘been good 
individually, ‘there has not been ap- 
‘parent enough really effective com- 
bination. Nevertheless, in their 
matches against strong sides, the 
Dark Blues have met with a fair 
measure,of success, one of their most 
noteworthy achievements being the 
defeat of an eleven representing the 
Football Association. This was a 
combined side, made up of profession- 
als and ‘amateurs, and the varsity 
won by 7 goals to 3. A different tale 
has to be told of the Oxonians’ meet- 
ing with Aston Villa.~ In this case the 
opposition—almost the Villa’s strong- 
est team—was much too powerful for 
the varsity and won by 11 goals to 2. 
Another professional team, Swindon, 
defeated Oxford by four clear goals 
and Oxford City gained a victory over 
the university by 3 goals to 0, but the 
Dark Blues managed to defeat the 
Casuals by 5 goals to 3. 

Readers of The Christian Science 


the Oxford versus Cambridge match 
in the issue of December 13. Special 
arrangements have been made, as in 
pre 
tion of the game dispatched by cable 
| for the benefit of the many Association 
‘footballers all over the world who are 
‘interested in the intervarsity match. 


HAMILTON TIGERS WIN 
HAMILTON, Ontario—By defeating 


| star performers for the winn 


rover, was playing up to mid-season 


gougt of the tulatiy faghy Football 
Union, the Hamilton ‘Tigers I. I. woa} 
the - intermediate championship of 
Canada Saturday. The: winners were 
decidedly the better team and led aly 
half-time 7 to 2. In the ‘tbe third period | V 
Petrolea reduced the margin by one 
| point but inthe final period the 
‘superiority of the winners was shown 


conyerted touchdown, bringing the 


much the ctronger line and the back- 


around the ends and through broken 
fields. Galbraith and Gibbs were. the 
ers while. 


Wilson, who will be with Queens Uni- | 


VICTORIA AND 
SEATTLE TIED 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Won Lost Tied P.-C.‘ 


Vancouver ...sieseees 1 0 ee 
Victoria ase eee eeeees 1 0 Bic: 1.000 | 
Seattle ... 0 2 <000 


} 
Special to. The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

VICTORIA, Brifish Columbia — In 
the opening game .of the 1921-1922 
season here in the Pacific Coast. 
Hockey ‘ Association, . Victoria and 
Seattle divided the scoring honors, 
the final score, after a full overtime 
period, being 1 to 1. 

The game opened slowly before:an 
enthusiastic attendance of over 3000, 
and both teams were lacking in 
_combination. A combined effort by» 
Dunderdale and/ Frederickson gave 
the local skipper, Oatman, a great 
chance to score, but the visiting goal 
tender, Holmes, managed to clear his 
shot. Moose Johnson, the Victoria 


eeneeeeeeeeee 
? 


form and was constantly checking 
promising efforts by the Seattle for- 
wards. Walker and Foyston, however, 
got through the local defehse, but 
found Fowler in the Victoria goal at 
the top of his form. 

The second 20 minutes produced 
much better hockey, each s.de featur- 
ing several fine end-to-end rushes, 
Seattle having a decided advantage 
over the local septet and but for 
some wonderful work by Fowler and 
Johnson, Seattle would have scored 
at least twice before the end of this 
period. 

With no score at the opening of 
the third period, Dunderdale tested 
Holmes within the first few seconds, 
and Riley at the other end was only 
a few .inches outside the net. The 
first score, however, came within 
seven minutes, Fredérickson giving 
his captain a beautiful pass after 
having drawn the visiting defense, and 
Oatman* made no mistake with his 
shot. Seattle came right back and 
Rickey, securing the puck behind his 
own blue line, completely outwitted 
the Toca] defense and easily beat 
Fowler, thereby tying up the score. 

A full overtime period was played 


factorily until ‘Butcher's choice’ fell, 
He has | 


most likely man to play at outside-| 
He. has been included in the 


Monitor will be able to read all about |}~— 


years, to have a full descrip- | 


and produced the fastest hockey of 
score eo but without any further, 


The summary: | 
SEATTLE | 


Cadeewoccceress c. Morris 
ee Farr r, bal oe 8 
Oatman. rw. i 
C.. Loughlin, 11 


| W. Loughlin, rd 
Fowler, Holmes | 


Score—Victoria 1, Seattle Goals— | 
Oatman for Victoria; Rickey for Seattle. | 
' Substitutes—Meeking, Halderson for Vie+/ SS 
toria : Briden, Fraser for Seattle. Referee 
Fred Ion. . Time—Three 20m. periods 
and one 20m. overtime period. , 


Ess: DOUGLAS WINS 
TWO GOLF TITLES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Austfalasian News Office 
CHRISTCHURCH, New. Zealand— 

Both the open and the professional 
golf championships of New. Zealand 
were. captured by E. S. Douglas, the 
Miramar professional, at the cham- 
pionship golf tournament held here 
on the Shirley links. The amateur 


64m 0 Rickey 
id, Rowe 


when they scored three singles and a/ 
final count 17 to 4. The winners had | 
field worked well together on runs 1 


1.000 | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


Church, 


“ stenography, long exp. general office affairs and 
| management, seeks immediate position. Excellent 


HARVARD. TAKES 
F gos POSITION 


Squash *Racquets Team 
poste peewee Class 
Harvard Club Heads Class B 


MASSACHUSETTS INTER-CLUB 
SQUASH RACQUETS 


(Class <A) 
Pere 


% 


“ | 
Harvard Un versity’. 


Union Boat Club. 
| ees Club... 


Last 
1 


eevee 
' 


“ese eee 6 
en 

1 
. 0 


Harvard Club 

Union Boat Club 900 | 
Neighborhood Club .... 445) 
Newton Center S. T. C.. 
Harvard University .... 
Mflton Club 0 


"100 | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Showing 
some of the fine squash racquets 
which had been predicted of it before 
the season started, the Harvard Uni- 
versity team assumed first place in 
the Class A competition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Squash Racquet inter-club 
standing Saturday when it won a five- 
straight victory over the Newton Cen- 
ter Squash Tennis Club. Union Boat 
Club, which-held the lead at the end 
of the opening day’s matches, lost| 
two of its five matches to the Harvard 
Club and so dropped to’ second place 
in the standing; while the champions 
of 1920-21 dropped to a tie for third 
place with the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The summary: 

Harvard vs. Newton Center S..T. C. 


D. MeK. Key, Harvard, defeated R. C. 
Bray, Newton Center, I5—10, 15—8, 9—15, 
15—9. 

R. E. Smith, Harvard, defeated J. W. 
Cook, Newton Center, 18—16, 17—14, 15—8. | 

E. M. Hinkle,. Harvard, defeated P. M. | 
Goddard, Newton Center, 16—14, 
15—10. 

Malcolm Bradlee, Harvard, defeated R. 

Cook, Newton Center, 16-—10, 15—-11, 


cA 


Cc. 
M. P. Baker, Harvard. defeated E. S. | 
Newton Center, 15—9%, 
15—10. 
Union B. CG vs. Harvard Club 


Cc. Cc. Peabody, Union, defeated H. V. 
Greenough, Harvard Club, 15—93, 10—15, 
15—8, 15—45. , 

My T. Wendell, 
Hayward, Harvard Club, 5—15, 
10—15, 15—9, 15—12. 

R B. Wigglesworth, Harvard Club, de- | 


Union, defeated G. D. | 
15—10, | 


miakah a J ‘Linnehan, 
15—10, 9—15, 15—17, 15—11. 


?, Russell, Harvard. Club, 


A. Standing— | “—* 


Sears 
15—7, 1 


‘Emmo 
6 \15—10, 15—8. 


Lindsey, 
'15—11, 15—10, 25—11. 


G. 
15—8. 


feat_.< =. P. Clifford, Milton, 15—13, 15—1 
10+-15, 15—18, 15—9. 


feated FE. H. 
14—17, 


feated W. B. Wood, 
12—15, 1§6—1i1. 


16—14, | Mason, 
'15—6, 15—12. 
| Ralph May, 
15—10. | 15—3 


15—12, | Colt, Harvard, 


| 15—8. 


‘lee, Harvard, 15—10, 15—12, 
15—8. 


ander 
| 15—9, 15—12. 


Cintost: 15:13, 


Club,’ defeated 


P. EB. Callinan, Harvard 
‘Harwood, Union, 18—14, is—il, 


B 
6—15, 18-—16. 


W. L. Badger Jr, Un « Mofented O. 


Boston A. A. vs. ‘Tennis and Racquet 

R. A. Powers, Boston, defeated R. D. 

r., * puppies and Racquet, 15—11, 
1 


Harold Plimpton, Beston, defeated P. B. 


Wharton, “Tennis and Racquet, 15—7, 15—7, 
17—165. 


T,. B./Plimpton, Boston, defeated R. W. 
3d, Tennfs and Racquet, 1$—11, 


G. W. Wightman, Boston, defeated R. 


HW. I. Gammell, Tennis and Racquet, 15—12, 
14—-15, 14—17, 15—11, 


15+—11. 
Boston, defeated H. XK. 


F. T. Wendell, 
and Racquet, 14—18, 


Tennis 


By winning five straight matches 


400; from the Mfiton Club while Union 
250; Boat Club was losing. one. of its 
‘matches to Harvard Wniversity, Har- 
| vard 
first place 4n the Class B champion- 
ship standing which it shared with 
Union following the opening matches 
of the previous Saturday. 
Milton’s first appearance in the tour- 
nament and the newcomers put up a 
fine battle although~they did not win 
a match. 
Josiah Wheelwright 
games in order to win, while E. H. 
George did the same against P. B. 
Watson MIJr., 
forced H. R. Hardwick to four hard 
games. 


ub obtained sole possession of 


Tt was 


Cc. P. Clifford forced 
to five hard 


and W. B. Wood forced 


The summary: 
Harvard Club vs. Milton Club 
F. G. Boggs, Harvard Club, defeated 


H. D. Minot, Milton 15—7, 15—4, 18—15. 


J. H. Hutchins, Harvard Club, defeated 
N. Hurd, Milton, 10—15, 15—9, 16—13, 


Joviah Wheelwright, Harvard Club, de- 


Harvard Club, de- 


P. B. Watson ZIJr., 
Milton, 6—15, 15—49, 


George, 
15—9, 17—16. 


H.. R. Hardwick, Harvard Club, de- 


Milton, 15—8; 15—9, 


Union Boat Clu» vs, Harvard 
R, B. Wallace. Union, defeated C. J. 
Harvard, 15—10, 10—15, 6—15, 


Harrington, 
Union, 15—10, 


Carroll 


10—15, 15—8, 


‘defeated C. C. 
13—15, 15—5, 


A. If. Marlow, Union, 
18—16, 10—15, 


W. F. Howe, t'nion, defeated J. T. Brad- 
10—15, 8—15, 


Union, defeated Alex- 
Harvard, 15—3, 


T. K. Richards, 
Mackay-Smith, 


Boston A. A. vs. Neighborhood 
M. A. Blackmur. Neighborhood, defeated 


2 


: 


Harvard, defeated | 


| H.. C.- Robbins. 


a. WwW. Builivant, Boston. 


8—15, 15—13. 
J. J. Dyer, Boston, defeated Harlow 
Ne 7-—15, 


Schenkelberger, | 
15—7, 16—13, 16-—15. 

H. ©. Johnson, Boston, defeated Rich- . 
ard Blackmur, Neighborhood, 7—16, 15—11, 
16—15, 15-—6. 

W. H. Russell, Boston, defeated H. 5. 
Barker, Neighborhood, 15—8, 10—16, 15—1v, 
17—1 4... 


’ 


defeated Pau! 
13—15, 15—12, 


Boston, 
Blackmur, Neighborhood, 
15—11, 15—10. 


PENNSYLVANIA WINS 
AT SOCCER BY 4 TO | 


- ANNAPOLIS, Maryland — Although 
defeated the United States Naval 
Academy soccer team made a sturdy. 
stand against the University of Penn- 
sylvania, last years intercollegiate 
champions, in a mateh played here 
‘Saturday afternoon. The final score 
stood 4 goals to 1. The game is new 
at the Naval Academy and it was 
the first game that the Midshipmen 
have ever played against a big college 
team. Pennsylvania had only a slight - 
advantage in team play and none at 
all in speed, but in dribbling and other 
features of individual work the visi- 
tors were the more expert. ; 
McElroy, Pennsylvania, made the 
only score in the first half when he 
kicked a goal from scrimmage after 
20 minutes of play, while Pennsyl- 
vania kept the bail in the Navy’s 
territory. For the larger portion of 
| the time the Midshipmen enflangered 
‘the visitors’ goal more than once. 
Pennsylvania lost some opportuni- 
ties of scoring through poor kicks. In 
the second half Partridge led off with 
a field goal for Pennsylvania and 
Baker followed by kicking a goal for 
the Midshipmen on a penalty kick. 
Blair and Miller scored for Pennsyl- 


| Vania later in the period. The sum- 


mary: 
PENNSYLVANIA 


McElroy. ol 
Wilder, il 


NAVAL ACAD. 
,-.or, R. D. Baker 


Partridge, i a PSP i a ihe wis iu, Creesham 
, Wadbrook 

rhb, Connor, Randolph, 
McCoy 

chb, Jones 

Ihb, Dole, Casey, Budnitz 
rb, Bennet 


BarrVonzrer, lib... 


Ameilia, chb 
Barron, rhb 
Downer, lb: 


Kavanaugh, Oe ec tbhesanes g. Hotchkiss 

Score—University of Pennsylvania 4, 
United States Naval Academy 1. Goals— 
McElroy,. Partridge, Blair and Miller for 
Pennsylvania; Baker for Naval Academy. 
Referee—Touchstone, “Maryland Normal. 
Line umpires—Johnson, University of 
Pennsylvania; Winchel, United States 


Naval Academy. Time—Two 45m. periods. 


CLASSHIED § BY 


CIAIES 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


Classified Advertisements 


BERKELEY—Continued 


BERKELEY —Continued _ 


a Me eee 


___ SITU ATIONS WANT TED—MEN _ 


BOOKKE EPER, general aceemmtant pre audt- 
tor, young man, American, with knowledge of 


Correspondence solicited. A-34, The 


tials. 
credentia N. A.C. C. 


bt Science ? Monitor, 21 K. 40th ‘St., 


_ SITU: ATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ~ middle. aued bed ania re- | 
snonsible pos, in priv. fam., take care of linen; ; 
fancy embroidery: companion to mature lady. Mrs. | 
M. Kramer, 4110 Archwood Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. | 

“DRESSMAKER—Good cutter “and. fitter; also 
‘remodeling. B-35, The Christian Science Monitor, 
21 E. 40th Street, _ New York City. 


£154 University Ave. 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION. 


The Rochester Electric Co. 
JUST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
_Berkeley 3385 


BATTERY SERVICE 
All Makes of Batteries 
Repaired —Recharger— Rebuilt 
STORAGE — SUPPLIES -~ REPAIRS 


DAN A’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 


Luthy Battéries Phone Ber. 8468 


2 Years’ Guurantee 
2070 Centre St. 
for FExide Batteries—AWJ 
of Batteries aha ey Free of Charge 
Batteries Char and Repaired at 
Moderate Price--V nwt Guaranteed. 


—— 


Distributor 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
JEROME TUCKER, Realtor 


SALES. LOANS. APPRAISALS, LEASES 


2310 Telegraph Avenue 


. KNOWLES. Proprtetor 


Phone ‘Berk. 1073 1073 


ALASKA 


championship was won by A. G. Sime 
of Greymouth. 


open championship by doing the first | 
round in 70, as against bogey’s .80, his | 
score being the best officia] one made 
since the new layout of the course. 
The second round. he completed in 
76, gaining a }ead of 10 on his near- 
est opponents. In the second day’s 
play he made a bad round of 83 but 
retrieved himself at a critical stage 
by a hice 73, which made his total 
for the four rounds 302. J. Moss of 
Auckland was runner up, with 311. 
This makes Douglas’ fourth win, his 
record dating back to 1913 and only 
being interrupted by the war and by 
the victory in 1920 of J. H. Kirkwood, 
the professional from Riverside, Vic- 
toria. 

In the professional championship, 
won by Douglas 2 up, Moss was once 
more the runner up and the match 
Was a very close and interesting one. 

A. G. Simes’ victory in the amateur | —— 
championship was a popular one. He 
began his golfing experience as a 
caddy on the Balmacewan links, but 
did not take up the game until 1913. 
He has been three times champion of 
the west coast. Sime beat J. L. Black 
(Hutt) in the final, 5 up and 4 to 
play. His work on the greens was 
skillful and his putting was steady. 
Black showed a tendency to slice but 
often his drives passed those ofthe 
winner, and with more experience he 
should be a formidable antagonist next 
year. 


SCHOOLS 


owe 


THE TOLTEC CLUB 


AN OUTING CLUB 
for junior boys in New York City 


School day afternoons spent in Central Park 
and at a local ey ay and «wimming 


Douglas began the. contest for the: 


oars. “er ae in the country. For full 


‘the Petrolea team, intermediate cham-y 


Director, 81 Jane S8t., 
| New York — Rig ' 


JUNEAU 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT 
‘ EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
GFORGE ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 9. 991 


KETCHIKAN _ 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


“You CantMiss It” 


2315 Telegraph Ave. 


The Berkeley Florist | 


R. T. MaeDOUGALL. Proprietor 


ec tween Bann’ POS" Post Oprxce 
_THINGS TO WEAR 


Phone Berkeley 451 


H. RINGHOLM 
‘Cleaners and Dyers 
Teilors to Men and Womens 

1 SHATTUCK AVENUES 


CALIFORNIA 


_BERKELEY 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corper Telegraph Avenue and _ Bancroft Way 


‘ORIENTAL RUGS 
M. Y. PARNAY 
2441 Bancroft Way Phone Berkeley 2400 | 


The Misses’ Shop 


2025 Shattuck Avenue ‘Where the Key Stops” 


Phone Berkeley 4215 _ 


2263 Shattuck Avenue 


A. S. BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
Opposite Publie Library 


An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


Unusual Values and ‘Unusual Quality. 


ALPINE WooD & SUPPLY CO. 
HI-HEAT COAL 

MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINE 
li and Adeline Streets 


HIN K’S 


DRY GOODS 


One of Berkeley's 
Largest 
Stores 


J. F. Hink & Son, Inc. 


WoOoD. 
Russell Bereta” 1810 
SILL’S %&2 


Bo owr a Saalits 
Groceries. Delicacies, Fruits and ges 
aarereus _S 2138 University aires 
Rerkeley 5204. Home 


2168 Shattuck Ave.. 
Be 


HARMS & MORSE, Ine. 
STATIONERS. DOOXSELLERS. ‘ENGRAVERS 
Kodaks and 


rs ty. 
opp. aa ational Bask 
rk. 1 


. VAN & STORAGE Ft (i 


COLLEGE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF BERKELEY 
We sa rd your interests 
Addison Street 


Large Auto Furniture Vans 
Baggage. der and Furniture moved by 


men 
G—STOR } 
1511 aBACKING “StORING —SureP Se. none 
HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
he Mode Art 


Phene Berkeley 7804 2434 Telegraph Ave. 


Telegraph at Durant, 


Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


“The Ladies’ Shop’”’ 


Berkeley,  Callt. 


Men’s Wear That Mén Like 
Shattuck, at Allston 


Berkeley 1146 


2114 Center st. ° 


Ss. P. B. R. Co. Watch inspector 
WwW. R. BUREE 
MANUPACTURIAG JEWRLER 

2119 Center St. 


Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


Berkeley 414) 


| Phone Berkeley 9372 


Phone Berkeley 3 280° 


9345 Telegraph Ave, | 


The Booterie — 
Shoes for You 


ee BERKELEY 


YE Wie TIQUE SHO re 


Antique Expert and Appraise 
Phone Berkeley : Cee a9 Bancroft Way 


MAE M. ANDERSON MODERATE PRICES 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s’ Hats, Ribbans, 
Viewers and Feather Fancies. Buckram Frames. 


2071 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


At Shattuck 


~~ California Meat Market © 
en 215 SHAETE cK AVE nue — 
BRADL EY’S JEWELRY STORE: 


Watcher. Clocks, Diamonds. Jewelry, Ete. 
. Watch Repairing a Specialty 
Telegraph Ave. 
=) S68. oye Art eg 


2718 SHATTUCK AVESUR poo 
Calit 


Berkeley, 
SACK JACK 
Coal Man 


Our 
‘For Fuel or Building 
Material TRY’’ , 


Rhodes-Jamieson & Co . 


Oa kland—Alameda—Berkeley 


FULL § 


SAYS: 


FRESNO} 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


son's 


FRESNO 


LOS GATOS _ 
EK. E. BARNARD 


J eweler 
MaINGT. | 


LOS GATOS 


OAKLAND 
Quality Service Price 


LS 


in your MEAT supply with 
our cash and carry system, 


CARSTEN & SCHMIDT 
wy weg et MARKET 


12th 8t., . Broadway and Franklin 


ecative Needlecraft 


aRTisTiC NEEDLEWORK, DESIGNS. 
ND INFANTS’ WEAR. 


EMMA R. ILSEN 
Colonial Cafeteria 


Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 


Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


526 Fifteenth St. 


HINGSTON’S 
FORD SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 


rae 


OR . + 
o> See ere ea +. ey % 


: ty eir Rede Lubin & Go. 


ty: ee 


| CHAS. P. NATHAN 


la Department Store for the People 
: YLBETING toe acess of the home end \f 


| Chatterton Bakery 
[reat in ingredients — cleanliness. tn 


| = 
‘ Pere: >. MASON’ 2. 
_* STEAM. LAUNDRY 
MRS. — MASON, Proprietress 


| Pacifi¢” Coast ‘Furniture Co. 


Bie. oe 
Magy fite Ice Cream 
fevamigue in thet it contaias no 


|“Regal Holiday Gift” 


‘ 


Vlas “gs 
ke ae 
We are oso ma as 


> apps Fashion Center” 
72 STORES 
“UNDER ONE ROOF 


~~ 


AND SONS: 
epee to Wear 


Men, Women 
- and: Children 


OODRUFI F 


‘OODandCOAL 
, < Makes Warm Friends 


St. 


gre mates —__ atoes 07 ras 
HALE BROS., Inc. 


every member of the family with 
-gecds of quality that give satisfaction 


i 720.J STREET 


that identify the 
guarentes the unsurpassed 
oat in all 


2080 O Street 
j 


SANTA CRUZ 


re 


STOVES 
Inno! aes 


“‘filler.’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Large New Stock of Furs 
Garmonts made to’ Order. Remodeled or Repaired 
Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery 


PRESLEY. & CO. © 
. Sutter 7286 


Tae ont, Remotetes 


~ AND “CITIES _ 


iG, for childsen in 
inrneraras 


EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS, 
Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 
Rooms 250 and 252 

“Kak for-Booklet 


Need ‘Lumber Quick? 


. A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company * 
Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 


Sub - smerny Phone Kearney 2076 


L. D. McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
1168 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St 


Telephone 
“Prospect One” 
Moors and Lark 


Portrait Photographers 
: DOUGLAS 4718 
e 2 t &t.. San Francis soe 


: Wall Over Shoe Stores 


214 Post St. 
988 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1444 Broadway 
OAKLAND 


MILLIN ERY 
98 Grant Ave. 


‘SAN’ FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Plumbing and Heating , 
S. PETERSEN & SON . 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters 


AY 


ORC AK EAST 


LUNCHEO 
“40CLOCK TIEN 
DINNER 


445 POWELL STREET 


Made 
ee Se: Ta 
FRANK E. BENTZ 
TAILOR 

"JOSEPHS 


Dougies OS FRENCH DINNER $1 


~|-GONGRESS GRILL 


430 Powsll Street . ‘ 


LUNCHEON $.50 


ALSO A LA CARTE 
Steaks . Chops 
Fish Oysters 


sear | pram, nee 


| Pegaermne » FOR ‘Your. 
ee 


ee 


HENRY S, BAILEY 
| JEWELER 


138 Geary St. | Room 428. 8. F. 
W. F. LENZEN & CO. 
Painters—Decorators 
1877 Union &t. | Phone Fillmore 2704 


Marcus Brower & Co. 


PRINTING : 
| EXPERTS : 


Big it and a 
guy & A 


WETS 


860 Sutter Street, near Grant Avenue 


San Francisco 
MILLINERY IMPORTER 
ARTHUR ‘BAKEN 


SHELLGRAIN = RITTER 
FLORISTS 


1148 Keamy St Phone Kearny 39991 


“May ‘Be Depéttied Upon 
| When asap ae 
fe from 


"HOME ELECTRICAL 


Cer, O'Farrell and mason Streets 


Z 


ae seen 


SAN-J08E | 
Baan Hi -—oed 


Automobile Se pad ne eas ae Co, 


665 South First St. 


for a great man 


WE BANE: PAID. six mie. cent 
our plan and inves 


The Pioneer of. pags Clara 
Wi Clara San Jose, 


WINCH & MARSHALL 
60 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


Evérything for the mddern- ofice—Steot and | 
Ww Ftine Bavipment—-Patrotagee Anprectat 


Dry Clean Desi tgp tg 


For ae Dhak are Ditferent—Visit | 


z Art" No Pape Bt ane a dolls initl 
Novelties ry Ob mae, giocmerel and Grown- 
t are use mental, 

ps. Ag 


gas a Children’ a Sc Apparel 
72 8S. lat 


: HEROLD'S 
“The ys eg 1 Be ~ 9 for Men 
18-28 BE. Santa Clara Repairing 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Jewelers. and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
16 S. Santa Clara Street 


igi WE GIVE Bea orem stins 


SAN JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAN 088. CALIFORNIA 


Melvin, Robérts & “Horwarth }- 


Fancy and Office Statiénery 
Desks. Chairs. Files. Safes. Printing 
144 SOUTH FIRST 8ST. 


' Ice Cream and Candies 
96 Bo. 2nd St.. San Jose, Cal. Phone 8. J. 4761 


———_ eee oe SS em me 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San J ose, Cal. 


re > . 
Willson’s Cafeteria 
yg LER THRER PINING Roows 
arta QUICK SERVICE GRILL 
HOTEL DINING ROOM 
ate tx MONTGO GOMERY BUILDING 
82-34-36 West San Antonio 8&t. 


APPL “TON & CO. 
Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats. Dresses, Skirts, Watsts 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS, 

_ “or vour Next Meal Serve 
Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
They Are Satisfying. 
SAN JOSE CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Phene 465 24 & Ban Antonio 


CUNNINGHAM TRANSFER 
E. Santa Clara St. 
Phone San Jose 1951-R or 4770-W . 


Chas. C.-Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists | 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN . 
20-22 &. ‘San Fernando St.. Sao Jose 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER 
Patent air-flling process gives softness equal 
to new mattress. Ba pa mattresses made and 


oy steam a "ae * auto delivery. 
rt sa 
HOw i Oe ater xe gee “ 


EXPERT C CLEANERS 
AND DYES 
fR® Gouth Fret Street 


/ 


Steves; Linclen. Upholstery. Window Shades. 
Furniture. Draperies. Oarpets. Rugs. 
H. R. BARDWELL 
JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
Expert Repairing of all «xinds. 
Complete Selection of Watches, Diamonds, and 
Jewelry rately priced. 
2 S&S. ist St.. Gan eet aoe 


ices i 
| SUPPLIES ‘and REPAIRS 


General Banking |— 


An. exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women | 


SAN _JOSE, at 


4 
“RUSH McCRONE 


CORRECT HATTER TO apa 
Hotel 


& MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
@ East Santa Clara St.. SAN JOSE. CAL. 


Wee LEAN—Jeweler 


“Wire for us and we will wire for you” 


-SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical-Suppty House and Contractors 
HOUSE WIRING. MOTORS 


agents for 
Western Electric "Quality Products 


tp EN ag at eee Ranges 2 
P Rae 


Bow Tor Millinery 


>, Exelusive 


_,.; Bat Not Expensive. 


160 S ist’ St. ‘S.J. 2402 


caf 


11-12 Ryland Bidg. 2@nd Floor 
Gifts for All Occasions 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP > 


r ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 East San Fernando St. Phone Sap Jose 4522 


STOCKTON 


“GHRELFALL BROS. 


Kuppenbeimer Cle . He 
480 £. MAIN STREET 
DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
802 B. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. 


Telephone 314 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE—Wood 


204 NW. El Dorado St. 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA 


—_~ -* — ne 


Women's Fine Apparel 


WOLF BROS. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
or money refunded 
Eg TAMPA 


Satisfaction 
em FRANKTIX STR 


We feature nationally advertised 


Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 


WATCHES ‘DIAMONDS 
FINE JEWELRY 


Beckwith- Range Jewelry Co. 
__ 410 Franklin st. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—-Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs ° 


130 Kémble St.. Roxbury, Mas 
Extablished 1856 » re x. 1071 


STORAGE 


Having opened additional floor space in our 
modern heated gatage, we are able to take care 
of any number of cars on live or dead storage at 
reasonable charges. Inquire caer Garage, 

.. 66 Stanhope St., Boston 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Catte Throughout Day 


RISA, 
HARDWARE 
CROCKERY. 
IMPL NTS. ETC 


151 W. Santa Clara St.. 
SAN JOSE. CAL. 


FARMERS 
_— tON 
biel H iad , 
. 


‘MMEL MUSIO HOUSE | 


BRANCHES: 
Central Market. 
S. Ist Street. 

Bap 


and Campbell. Calif. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE | 


deena a ro q Sel seat + 
ash. arr f 
205 8 Sirst' Bicest 
be hed Py Bott Bean rot nag 
Sporting Goods & Photo Supplies 


Phone San Jose 4192 


Cc. R. PALMER 


- Groceries. Fruits 


Vegetables 
CENTRAL MARKET 


Bn and HM Instruments 
U4 Er fee Antonio Street 


am eee NW ALD'S, ‘ 
Ladies’. fidren's a en’s Furn 
__ Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. — 


ne 


OREGON 


of BE “NIKLAS & SON 


{ - 


al nie aL 


rists 
403 svi St. PORTLAND. ORE 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


Broadway. . 


ITLAN D. Bulldog 


Hyat 
Talking Machine Co. 


— pe OREGON 


Edison 
Brunswick 


‘Everything in Talking Machines 


Ee. B. HYATT, Mer. 

_ 350 Alder Street, Portland, Ore. 
Our offering for the holiday season in 
useful and commonsense articles ix large 
and varied and chosen from our House- 
hold, Cutlery, Tool and Sporting Goods 
Department as appropriate for Gift Gir- 
ing at thig season. — 


_— 


Honeyman Hardware Company 
Park at Glisan Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


%&, Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you.” / 


KNIGHT SHOE CO,, Inc. 


842 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


COX ABallor Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washineton 
270 Morrison and 362 Alder Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


PRINTING BOYER PRINTING CO. 


85 5th St.. Papéfand. Ore. 
We A e@ This Opportunity éf Extending 
Our Exce 


ot Service to Monitor Readers. — 
HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 
Leading. Exclusive 


Fur Manufacturers 
Moderate Prices — Absolute Reliability 


West Park & Morrison Sts. 
PORTLAND. ORE. 


STATIONERS — PRINTERS -~-- ENGRAVERS 


THE TRWIN-HODSON CGO. 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
$87 Washington St. | PORTLAND, OREGON 


> 
known as Lennon's 


~ Um brellas— Waists—Skirts and 
orrison Street, Post Office opposite. 


M. L. SMITH 


eweler | 
193 Broadway, Portland, Oregon 


THE CARD SIGN COMPANY. Inc. 


301 Park, near Stark. Portland, Oregon. 
elephone Main 1 
_Card Sigue—Tickets—Paper and other _Signs 


THE IVY PRESS « 2. sayy 
FINA PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
$82 Stark Street. Portland. Ore. Pittock Block 
__Both Phones 


Gloves—Hosie 
Underwear. 


oe 


Women’s Shoe Store 
We handle only standard makes 
McILHENNY, Inc. 


856 Alder Street 
Portiand -~- - . 


Oregon 
Portland’s Oldest Fur 
Houses 


-C. G. Applegath 


Exclusive Furrier 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Two Stores 
124 Second St. 
_ Main 491 


Sstraevisnco 1870 
352 tay St. 
_ Mai © 4061 


Winthrop HammondCo 


Successors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING—HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Main 6769 


127 Sixth Street, 


East 625 


Broadway 
Dye & Cleaning Works 


870-876 | Union Ave; No. — _Portland, Ore. 


WASHING ‘p45, Slee 


ABERDEEN—Continuea 
ORR'S GROCERY 


\ f Quality 
Best of Everything for ‘The Table 


A. W. BARKLEY 


fag “ome: Since i. 
, Shoes and Moen’s Furnishings 


ee ne 


BELLINGHAM 
~ Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of* the. Great Majestic Ranze 


re 


SEATTLE — 


Glove Orders for Gifts Always Most Acceptable. 
Three Stores of Courtesy——1111 Second Ave., be- 
and Seneca; 306 Pike 5St.. between 


tween Spring 
Srd and 4th; cor. Pine Be Westlake, Seattle. 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE CO. 


GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVR. 
GROCERS 


. Jones-Thurlow Company 


EIGHT PRICES OOD GOODS 
Fourteenth and es Pine Sts., SEATTLE 
EAST 378 


—— ne 


VEAK’S 
For Millinery, Waists, 
Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and 
Suits 


4335 14th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 1387 


Kelrith 
HAT SHOP 


ATTLE, WASH. 
215% Madison “st. Phone Main 7455 


ITSGOOD SUPPLY co. 
506 Hogue Building 
Mimeographing Multigraphing 


Catalogs Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 


819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


TAILOR 
J. O'NEILL 


PANTAGES BL DG.. SEATTLE 


SHEA FOODS 


' --OF— 
ALL KINDS 
GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Main 5466 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Ine. 
4833 University Way. Kenwood 89. SEATTLE 


THE SILK SHOP 
J.D. ZAHRT 


Silverstone Bldg (Upstairs) 


WESTLAKE AT PINE, SEATTLE 
_ Always. the newest and best siiks for less. — 


Main 733 


And al) makes of rebuilt typewriters. 
i on convenient terms. 
mI 
E. 


W. HALL CO. 
Elliott 5447 921 2nd Ave, 
PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


ts and Oriental Rugs 
Main 7680 


Ca 
1419 4th Ave. 


‘' TACOMA —_ 


WAAAAAALAALAAAL A“ 


WwW ashington — 
Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE, 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacific Avenue TACOMA 
CALLSON & AHNQUIST,. Tailors 


BETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
10th Street | TACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So, 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


105 So. 


Full and Complete Stocks of 


‘Dependable Apparel and All 


Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes rothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


_WASHINGTON 


___.. ABERDEEN 


Kaufman-Leonard — Company 
QUALITY 


FURNITURE 
ATPOPULAR PRICES | 


Complete Line of Musical Instruments. 


SAVOY GRILL 
The Place of Quality 


PAYETTE MUSIC HOUSE 
315 E. Wishkah St. 
VICTOR_AND BRUNSWICK — 


~FEIST 


& BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men's Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear'and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanan, 
Florsheim, Bostonian. Dorothy Dodd, 
Utz & Dunn, etc., for men, women 
and children. 
4 , 948 BROADWAY 
TWO STORES 430) PACIFIC AVENUB 


TALKING MACHINES 


ee 


VANCOUVER 


J. S. WAUGH 


‘The Big White Store 


“AUTO PAINTING _ 


The Buckeye Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
Across the River from Portland, Ore. Tel. 31. 


THE 
ABERDEEN 


WALLA WALLA 


NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL KBSERVE BANK 


“DUDLEY My fe dg 
Market—2nd St. Suatrance 
__ San Jase. Cal. 


- | Central 

Sead Meats 

PA KGER WOODFINISHER 
PERHA Ra 


THOMAS 
| Phone 4442 PAINTER 
REA! ESTATS 


E. FISHER INSURANCE 


12 N. 2nd, Ban Jose, Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 


Rhodes Court} — 


4 PORTLAND 


eer 


We specialize on our Pastries 


‘PANAMA RESTAURANT 
P cadway Portiand. Ora. 
& emile of satisfaction when you ilcarve, 


Eighth and.EK Sts., 


GARDNER & CO., Inc., 
The Quality Store ’ 
Ready-to-Wear. illinery. Dry Goods, 


Ladies’ 
Clothing. Shoes. eareceries 


ELLIS GREENHOUSE 


ae ere — ae one, 


OR nt Om 


YAKIMA 


PRANK 0. DOLE. Realtor 
REAL ESTATE—— INVESTMENTS 
239 Finch Bidg. ‘ Tel. 427 


C. H. BARNES — 


“Something ee Every Day.” 
Women's nae Children’s Wear. 
Masonic Building. 


SPORTING GOODS .. 


 * 5} Brooklyn: Museum, Seott & Fowles rule and exceptions to the exceptions, — 
a ;. }iveve ge tg xing . Imprésefons:| but for the most part the work of the ~ 
‘Sf gathered by John S. Sarge first two Broups of artists is hang in 

pie iterranean trip.and-. 


_—— 


: Fe g 
f ‘the’ first of the two large galleries 
giveh up to'Canadian pictures and the 
jwvork-of the third group is in the sec- 
ond .gailéry. In the first. gallery one 
finds such. old friends as Wyly: Grier,’ 
whose portraits are a‘ practical: jist 
of} of Canada’s prominent men;.Frayklin 
Brownell, “whose pictures, although 
‘he was born and brought up ih Massa- 
‘chasetts, are moré typical of Canadian 
life than those of*almost any other “. 
creiat; Ernest Lawson, who last. yedr 
received the highest honors in Ameri-. 
can landscape «painting, 
Mautricé, better known in 
on this continent. ;° 
Almost inevitably the greatest in- 
terest centers round the second gal- 
lery, where the “study-at-home-and- 
_stay-at-homes” are to be found. The 
‘room is & riot.sof color and a pageant 
of design. Not every one likes it. The 
average visitor takes”"one comprehéen- 
sive look around, laughs, gasps. and 
looks bewildered. or pained as the case 
| may be, but by and by if he stays long 
}} enough he enjoys himself. ‘The bold 
‘adyenturer Knows from the first it is 
going to be pure joy, and enters with 
head thrown back as if to meet the 
tang of the salt breeze or the boister- 
ous buffetings of the wind,. for the 
»second generation of Canadian artis<és 
have assurance and don't mince mat- 
ters. They are anything but innocu- 
‘Ously sweet. But before you settle 
down to enjoy their frank, fearless 
self-expression, look back once more 
to the other gallery, to the men who 
learned theirart abroad and came home 
aga&in to stay—-who “stuck it out” in 
spite of the arid welcome, for with- 
ouf a doubt it is the excellence and 
sincerity of gallery I which makes 
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and J.4 W. 
fold of the Durand-Ruel galleries. Europe than 

He saw inher beauty in all landscape 

ahd his brush reveals it to those of). 
lesser ‘vision. The ‘Art Center is holi~ 
day. patron for Miss Gertrude Haden- 

feldt, ‘who has a gallery there -filled, 
| with, glowing water colors,.the fruit of ; 
residence of. seven years in - Tibet, ; 
} India and-China; and at Milch’s have 
been assembled portraits by Abbott 
H. Thayer, whose work is'soon to be 
comprehensively shown in a mémorial 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Miss Elinor M. Barnard-has signale« | 
hér return .to her city studio. by an) 
exhibition at Ehrich’s of a group of 
her portraits of childrén of families 
inethe middle west. Water color is her 
medium for. this speciality, and she 
has chosen it as the best vehicle, in 
her view, for the permanent retention 
of the natural graces and ingenuous- 
ness‘ of youth pictorially. Her por- 
trait of. the Princess Mary, done in 
England, is well known in that coun- 
try.and here. 


Maurice Day oe 
Those who boast that the best al- 
ways gravitates to the cities have had 
: ; this 
> he pe Rate gta ig a her By 2 gallery’ II , possible, and one of the 
amohg 3500 Gompetitors for com- | Ses of a national art repository is 
mer¢ial book-cover or placard designs. | ©? make such things plain. 
Day lives and works in Damariscotta, | There is something else writ large - 
Maine, a village near the coast which} for all to read. The younger Torento 
hrs not heretofore been on the art | artists have always hailed Tom Thom- 
map. The competition was arranged | 800 as the one among them who in- 
by a Holyoke’ paper company, which spired and led the rest, and here-at 
invited and got responses from suc- | Ottawa there is abundant proof that 
cessful commercial designers in every | they are right. Despite the fact that 
part of the United States, as well as| Tom’ Thomson was only trained as a 
from England, France, Scotland, Bel*;},commercial designer and did not paint 
gium, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico,| More‘than pérhaps a dozen large pic- 
Canada and Newfoundland. The pur-| tures all told, there is no doubt at all 
pose of the contest was to tebt a cer-| that he was g great artist. His three 
‘tain: standard of paper covers as a} pictures, “The Northern River,” “The 
medium for design. When the prizes; Jack Pine” and “Autumn’s Garland” 
had been awaded, the American. In-| express a.decorative and pictorial 
stitute of Graphic Arts selected 250; truth; they speak withthe beauty of 
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. Elthu Vedder's “Cood Admidiiavdtian® mural lunette in Library of Congress, W ashington 


|} proaches with books under his arm, there is ‘no such thing as American 


although Mr. Augustus. John never 
carries his portraits very far, usually 
contenting himself with a brilliant 
sketch, they are so vital that they give 
distinction to any gallery where they 
‘|hang.. Mr. Ambrose McEvoy con- 
tinues. to paint his \wraiths of slight 
women in lovely colors, and Mr. A. J. 
Munnings has so captured the sport- 
ing public, with his knowledge of 
horses and dogs, and the: exact looks 


and gestures of sportsmen, that he, 
too, “i in the’ pigabatit inpléasant po- 
sition of an artist who has ‘more com- 
missions than he can overtake. 


as a whole enjoy visiting that build- 
ing more than any other in Washing- 
ton. There must be same great, at- 
tractiveness about this interesting 
spot in a. city famous for many 
other charming centers, and one cah- 
not rashly condemn as “crude” ¢he 
taste of American people who turn so 
loyally to the one truly “American art 
gallery,” for so the Library of Con- 
gress may be termed. Taken sep- 
arately, each of , the .varied mural 
decorations may represent, perhaps, 
some American ideal which, however 
indirectly expressed, still has its ap- 


he large mosaic of “Minerva,” also 
by {Elihu Vedder; a‘ rich harmony of 
color facing the upper stairway, is 
pronounced by many the most beau- 
tiful work in the Library, as it is 
undoubtedly the most striking. Richly 
robed in crimson tanic with blue 
overdress, the goddess stands, tall and 
cemmanding, holding in her left hand 
an open scroll which she is reading, 
in her right a staff, her helmet and 


shield cast on the. ground, while be- 


hind her the sun pours light, and 
about her appear the pleasing details 


‘who do ‘not have te comsider price 
‘have found little te choose between | 


oe mady Beal, 


art. She is good enough authority to 
have had her opinion sent across by 
cable. The effect has\ already ap- 
peared,/several times this season, in 
exhibitions of mixed home and fin- 


ished foreign productions, and buyers 


them. 

The above is apropos of an’ exhibi- 
tion at Kraushaar’s, in which work by | 
George Luks, Augustus Vincent Tack, | 
John Sloan, Albert P. | 


yder, Jerome. Myers and Samuel! |} 


examples from the 3500 total and has | the poet, the simplicity of the friend 
It is a won-| 


put them on view here. 
derful display of the versatility of 
designers in book-cover work. 
gets $1000 for a 


behind it. 


iners, who get respectively $200 and) 
ark Riley-and Lee| Tom Thothson are carrying out the 


/work which he begun. In “The Solemn 
| Land” 
posed an epic in honor of the wilds 
'of Canada, rugged, massive and still 


$100, are Garada Cl 
Mero, designers for Chicago firms. 


“CANADA | 


and the assurance of the master. If 
you go up to his pictures and peering 


Day | into them attempt to pry out their 
design he calls; secret you‘will find his brush strokes 
“Home,” picturing a vine-clad cottage,| as definite as Roman mosaics and 


| with green trees and a golden sky/ ¢very inch of the canvas as exquisite 
The other main prize win-| in color as delphiniums in full bloom. 


The Toronto artists who acclaimed 


James MacDonald has. com- 


Halpert stands without need of apol-| 


ogy in the company of Daumier, } untouched by man. Lauren Harris is 


_a lover of experiments and his red, 
|orange and green “Shacks,” excellently 


of-a landscape, while entwining. trees 
frame the mosaic and symbolize per- 


For’ the rest, there are sound por-/| peal 


trait painters like Mr.- George Har-| The poetic transcendentalism of the 


Be- A Second Visit: to Its National Gallery 


Victorian days. ; 
nor "s. “Phil : May” is a 
century later. This ruth- 


in Woman”—a 


filmy as a butterfly. 
one realizes that it is thi 
4s responsible for the school. 
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court, Mr. Fiddes Watt, Mr. Festus 
Kelly, and Mr. Alan Beeton; and nu- 
merous practitioners who can produce 
a tolerable likeness, or at least a 
tole e likeness of. a gown: but 
almost aff seem to be. painted for 
effect. To, pass from these moderni- 
ties to a still portrait bé Velasquez, 
or a grave donor by a Primitive is like 
passing into another world. Amid all 
these extravagancies and fripperies, 
where the room in which the subject 
sits is often given.as much importance 
as the sitter himself, it was a relief 
to come across, Miss Fraser Litch- 
field's “Portrait of a Commonplace 
commonplace woman, 
seated in a commonplace kitchen chair, 
holding -in her lap a. commonplace 
‘| bowl, containing commonplace pota- 
} toes, but this portrait has ‘character, 
and it interested me much more than 
Alvaro Guevara’s (the “new genius’’) 
‘portraits of fashionable ladiés in the 
fashionable ‘surroundings of their 


oirs. f 

Holding this opinion, I was inter- 
ested to read the following passage 
in an Interview with,an Artist in the 
Daily Chronicle: “I rarely want. to 
paint women in the poses they sug- 
j gest. The ordinary woman when she 

comes for a sitting has her hair coif- 
fured most elaborately, and wears a 
‘dregs of next year’s fashion. I would 
much prefer to paint a woman as she 
j peels potatoes, or sits on the edge of 

an afmehair ‘talking merrily to a 
friend.” he. 

Among the portraits of Yesterday 
at the Grafton Gallery is the Head 
of a:Girl by Degas. The art critic 
of The Times remarks that this head 
“sets a standard for all the other 
portraits.” The art critic of The 
Morning Post remarks that this Head 
is “very poor.” 

I quote these disparate opinions to 
show how the eminent differ, and in 
defense, if necessary; of my own 
ehoice among some of the 
of Yesterday and Today. 


‘ 


Q. R. 
' SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


SYDNEY, New South Wales — This 
year’s exhibition of the. Society of 


eysen> of 


portraits. 


‘| “Good Administration,” 


Concord School, for example, is sug- 
gested in Henry ‘Oliver Walker's series 
of mural lunettes, which: greet one at 
the right in the entrance ;pavVilion.. In 
the largest of. these,» :symbolizing 
“Lyric Poetry,” the central figure is the 
Musé, ‘flaurel-crowned and bearing a 
lyre.’ She is attended by thé nymphs 
Passion, Beauty, Mirth, Pathos, Truth 
and Devotion. cae ee 
At the opposite end of the same 
hall, anti facing “Lyric Poetry,” one 
finds “Joy” and “Memory” in ideal- 
ized figures, with an inscription from 
Wordsworth: .. : 


The Poets. who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays. - -, 


In, the side walls are six snialler 
lunettes, representing the poets: Emer; 
son as winged “Uriel”; Wordsworth, 
the meditative “Boy of Winander” 
(England's most. beautiful lake): Mil- 
ton, .as “Comus”; Shakespeare, as 
“Adonis,” a prone figure; Keats, as 
lovely “Endymion,” deep in thought, 
beside him on the ground his shep- 
herd’s staff, and in the west a thin 
moon; Tennyson, as “Ganymede,” a 
youth borne by an eagle. , 

The early American reVerence for 
learning may be typified by John W. 
Alexander’s well-known séries, sym- 
bolizing “The Bvolution of the Book,” 
rin six panels, with which nearly every- 
one is already, familiar, beginning with 
“The Cairn,” illustrative of the cave 
man, who is quarrying bowlders; next 
comes “Oral Tradition,” the Arabs and 
the desert; followed by “Hieroglyph- 
ics,” the Egyptian sculptor chiseling 
history on the high walls of the tem- 
ple, his pretty model posed on the 
narrow -scaffolding. which supports 
him at his work; then “The Picto- 
graph,” showing the Indians~- decorat- 
ing a large well-tanned hide; ..suc- 
ceeded by “The Manuscript,” probably 
the favorite of all, depicting the monks 


Printing Press,” a group. in the pic- 
turesque costumes we associate with 
Shakespeare's time or earlier. In these 
murals may be observed John W. Alex- 
ander’s usual. characteristics, the 
decorative quality in his works which 
first attracts: attention, and the dis- 
tinct color schemé of each painting. 

The murals usually pronounced best 
by critics in the Library. of Congress, 
although they are so placed as not 
to. be so readily studied as many 
others, are the Elihu. Vedder series 
symbolizing “Government-of the Re- 
public,” an American ideal of unusual 
interest at present. These lunettes 
may be: found in the entrance pavilion 
te the Reading Room on the first floor. 
They are entitled “Government,” 
“Peace and 
Prosperity,” “Corrupt Legisiation,” 
and “Anarchy,” all very interesting 
compositions of figure studies in 
classic style. Vedder's powerful and 
original, weird imagination is in evi- 
dence in these works, which are preg- 
nant with meaning and of especial 


significance just now.- His sculptural 


engaged in illumination; and last “The 


haps the Tree of Knowledge. 
neath; a Latin inscription, “Nil. invita 
Minerva quae monumentum aere pere- 
nius eXegit,” informs us that Minerva 


‘never built herself a more pleasing or 


mere enduring monument than this one 
A rival of the Vedder works in 
beauty may be found in Frederick 


Dielman’s two mosaic mantels-of rare | 


Italian marble representing -‘“Law” 
and “History,” in the Representatives’ 
Reading Room. Indeed, they have 
been called “the richest--and~ most 
beautiful adornment of the building.” 
In the former, slightly conventional- 
ized figures form the composition, 
while in: the latter the figures have as 
a background the impressive outlines 
of the Pyramids, the Parthenon, and 
the Colosseum. 

Critics pronounce as most impor- 
tant, However, Edwin H. Blashfield’s 


ceiling decoration in the Dome of the 


Library, over the Reading Room, ‘the 
most favorable and conspicuous situa- 
tion, best seen from the third floor 
balcony. These consist of two parts, 
“The Progress of Civilization,” and 
“Human Understanding,’ in the crown 
of the - lantern. The latter is syn- 
bolized by an expressive female figure, 
floating among clouds of white and 
gray, and accompanied by two genii, 
one holding a. closed ‘book, in token 
of the end of all things. Below,’ at 
the sides, “The Progress of Civiliza- 
tion” is exemplified by 12 figures: 
Egypt, Judea,. Greece, Rome, Islam, 
Middle Ages, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
England, France and America. The 
Middle Ages, contributing modern 
languages, bears the countenance of 
Mary Anderson;. England, ¢ offering 
literature, is a portrait of Ellen Terry; 
Germany, bringing the art of printing, 
carries the features of General Casey, 
the architect of the Library; while 
Abraham Lincoln's countenknce dom- 
inmates the features: of America. In 
France (emancipation) the model was 
the artist’s young wife, and a certain 
New York sculptress is said to haye 
inspired the face for Italy, bearing 
the fine arts. The colors are white, 
bluish green and violet. shading to 
yellow and orangé,.and the arabesque 
ornament of the Dome leads consist- 
ently up to the harmonious decora- 
tion, its crowning feature. 


A HOLLYER PHOTOGRAPH 

At the recent exhibition of color 
prints and. ghotographs of William 
Blake’s works at Mr. Hollyer’s. studio, 
much interest was excited by the ex- 
quisite reproduction of the “Newton”. 
produced exclusively for the menibers 
of the Blake Society. Blake's hiogra- 
pher says of this oil-color print; “The. 
‘Newton’ consists in a great part of a. 
rock covered with fossil substancé or 
lichen of some kind, the treatment of 
which is as endlessly varied and intri,. 
cate. as a photograph of a piete of 
seaweed would be. .It cannot. be-all 
handwork and yet I can conceive ho 
mechanical process short of photogra- 
phy capable of explaining it.” 


e- 


‘most compelling style; otherwise the 


i boldiy declaring his democracy, in 


-|Money benefaction, and he went to 


Sisley, Fantin-Latour, Puvis de Chavan- | 
nes, Forain, Descamps, Carriere and 
Toulouse Lautrec. This display fur- 
nishes a warning against sweeping 
judgments and an argument for the) 
comity of nations in matters of art. | 
indeed, the only jarring voice in 
the Kraushaar symphony is that of 
Zuloaga, with a Spanish figure in his 


harmony of the composition is undis- 
turbed. 


George Bellows : 


At. Montross’s ,George Bellows ts 


which he has. few Tivals, with an ex- 
hibition of portraits and drawings. 
One of. his hangings frames the bulk 
of an Italian labor contractor or padre, 
who could have been found only where 
the tenement census is heaviest: and 
another picture is of a woman of the 
old-fashionéd * aristocracy, who wore 
her garnet-colored dress and real laces 
to sit for him. Still another canvas 
presents the downtown babel of ‘sight 
and sound, with the buildings making 
cafions of the streets; and again he! 
is off among the hills, transferring to’ 
canvas the loveliness: of the unsullied 
autumn. His drawings seem to be 
mainly studio éxperiments.; and are 
reflections of ubiquitous activity which 
Strike one as all true; everything 
human interests him. ' 


Frederick, R. Shaler 


One’s outlook, on -worthy achieve- 
ment at different periods is notably’ 
apapereted in a memortal exhibition of 
the work of Frederick R. Shaler, in 
the Anderson galleries. In his'youth, 
when observance of conventions was 
a stricter test Of merit than now, 
Shaler painted acceptably for Acad- 
emy exhibitions, year after year. 


‘ OTTAWA, Canada — The.-registers 
proof of public appreciation 


ada is once again in running order. 


mean attendance.in a city of Ottawa's 


size. 


* 
The galleries of English and Euro- 


-Special to The Christian Sciente Monitor | 
'of an artistic joke, a pleasant joke, for 


on the turnstiles provide the best;you can’t help liking it, but if artists 
now | are to goon painting pictures which 


that the . National Gallery of Can-| come out of their frames at you and 


pean pictures have already been de-)new phase of Canadian 
scribed, but there.still remain Cana- | 
dian pictures, water colors, sketches | 
dnd prints to be deait with. Canada’s | national 
own art is growing apace, and’ now | deserved it and her people need it. It 


painted though it is, is still something 


monopolize not only their own. al- 


Already in the first months the figures | lotted space but their neighbors’ as 
have mounted up to 12,000, which is no| well, where will it all erd? 
|Lismer, Afec Jackson, 
'ston, J. H. Varley each say their say 
| with no less voice and round out this 


Arthur 
Frank John- 


landscape 
painting. 


Canada may well be proud of her 
lery. Her painters have 


that, almost for the first time, a repre-| will be a nucieus and a nursery. Pro- 


sentative collection of it is gath red | viding the artists of\ tomorrow with 


together, the occasion becomes in-/| food and inspifation, it will receive in 


tensely interésting. 


Gallery of Canada is given up entirely | 


to the work, of Canadian artists. Here 
you can trace the development of the 
nation’s art from its earliest pioneers, 


has been sturdy; even Kraighoff'’s 
work, faithfully reproducing the flam- 
ing wonders of autumn or the romance 


of Indians running rapids is, in ite! 
sincerity and accuracy, a worthy be- 


ginning of all that is to follow. 


find that Canadian artists fall natu- 
rally into three groups, the men who 
studied in Paris’ and came back to 
Canada to paint—Paul Peel, J. W. 
Barnsley, Maurice Cullen and many 


others; the men who, finding Canada 


unfruitful ground, crossed the border 
and are now household words in ‘the 
United States—Horatio Walker, Er- 
nest Lawson, Arthur Crisp and 


Although welcome in the halls of the 
mighty, he nearly, starved for lack of 
buyers. for his pictures,: es J 

Finally an anonymous admirer in 
Boston ‘sent him a sum of, money 
through a lawyer, with a message 
urging him to go abroad to live his 
life and assuring him that the allow- 
ance would be forwarded to him at 
regular intervals until he could win 
general recognition. The lawyer ovgr- 
came Shaler’s impulsive disdain of a 


Capri, where for a time he seemed 
supremely happy. Although he had 
the glories of the Bay of Naples for 
the* objective painting in which he 
was skilled, the new environment 
made him introspective, and he drifted 
into the painting of abstractions 
rather than of objects. One wal) of 
the present exhibition is beautiful}. in 
academic finish; -the other. walls 
record his inifial departure from the 
conventions and his swift transition 


into ultra-modernism. The allowances | © 


maintained him in. creature comfort, 
and the'secret bf their source has been 
well Kept by the, Boston lawyer. - 
John Singer: Sargent | Sy 


As if as.a.péndant to the compre- 


the third and last group, the younger 
artists Who have studied in Canada, 


Canada with all their. might. 
Thijs classification is only a rough 
one, for there are exceptions to the 
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return the first fruits of their labor. 
The second’ floor of the National4 -—=> — idler nnes Ali 
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}Cornelius Kraighoff and others up ta) 
the modernist of today. The growth 


Coming to more modern times we | 


Phimister Proctor, to name a few; and | 


stayed in Canada and are painting | 


XVIII Century 
English Masters 


Modem. Paintings 
and: DRAWINGS 


Bronzes by 
PAUL MANSHIP 


At the 


New Galleries 
Scott & Fowles: 


667 Fifth Avenue’ 


Between 52nd and 53rd Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


> 
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THE RAEBURN GALLERY 


Telegraphic and Cable Aditrees, 
“COLLECTIVE, PICCY,. LONDON" 


SELECTED 
PICTURES 


EARLY ENGLISH. BARBIZON 
DUTCH. 


HENRY J. BROWN 


LATE e 
. WM. LAWSON PEACOCK & CO 
48 DUKE S8TP., PICCADILLY 


LONDON, S. W. | 


_——— 
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5.B- Burney. 
“Antiques. “Works of Art. 
Integior Decoration. 
4 Great Ormend. Street. 
Queen Sq., London. W. C. 1 
TELEPHONE MUSEUM 606s | 
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much mortified, and began to think 
that the hope which I had long in- 
dulged of obtaining his acquaintance 
was blasted. And, in truth, had not 
my ardor been uncommonly strong, 
and my resolution uncommonly per- 
severing, so rough a reception might 
have deterred me for ever from mak- 
ing any further attempts. Fortu- 
nately, however, I remained upon the 
field not wholly discomfited; and was 
soon rewarded by hearing some of his 
conversation... . \ 

I was highly pleased with the ex- 
traordinary vigor of his conversation, 
and regretted that I was drawn away 
from it by an engagement at another 
place. I had, for the most part of the 
evening, been left alone with hfm, and 
had ventured to make an observation 
now and then, which he received very 
civilly; so that I was satisfied that, 
though there was a roughness in his 
manner, there was no ill nature in 
his disposition. Davies followed me 
to the door, and when I complained 
to him a little of the hard biows which 
the great man had given me, he 
kindly took upon him to console me 
by saying, “Don’t be uneasy. I can 
see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterwards I called on 
Davies, and asked him if he thought 
I might take the liberty of waiting on 
Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the 
Temple. He said I certainly might, 
and that Mr. Johnson would take it 
a compliment. So on Tuesday, the 
24th of May, after having been enliv- 
ened by the witty sallies of Messieurs 
Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and 
Lioyd, with whom I had passed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. 
His Chambers were on the first floor 
of No. One Inner-Temple-Lane, and 
I entered them with an impression 
given me by the Reverend Blair, of 
Edinburgh, who had been introduced 
to me not long before, and described 
his having “found the Giant in his 
den;” an expression which, when I 


came tobe pretty well acquainted | 
with Johnson, I repeated to him, and | 


he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had 
been presented to him by Dr. Janies 
Fordyce. At this time the controversy 
concerning the pieces published by 
Mr. James Macpherson, as translations 
of Ossian, was at its height. Johnson 
had all along denied their authen- 
ticity; and, what was still more pro 
voking to their admirers, maintai 
that they had no merit. The subject 
having been introduced by Dr. For- 
dyce, Dr. Blair, replying on the inter- 
nal evidence of their antiquity, asked 
Dr. Johnson whether he thought any 
man of a modern age could have 
written such poems? Johnson replied, 
“Yes, Sir, many men, many women, 
and many children.” .. . 

He received me very courteously; 
but it must be confessed, that his 
apartment, and.furniture, and morn- 
Ing dress, were sufficiently uncouth. 
His brown-suit of clothes looked very 
rusty; he had on a little old shrivelled 
unpowdered wig, which was too small 
for his head; his shirtneck and knees 

his breech®@s were loose; his black 


he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by 
of slippers. But all these slovenly 
particularities were forgotten the mo- 
ment he began to talk. Some gentle- 
en, whom I do not recollect, were 
with him; and when they went 
away, I also rose; but he said to me, 
go0.”—“Sir, (said I) I am 
that I intrude upon you. It is 
benevolent to allow me to sit and 
hear you.” He seemed pleased with 
this compliment, which I sincerely 
paid him, and answered, “Sir, I am 
obliged to any man who visits me.” 
—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Winter Morning 


"Tis the morning, and the sun with 
ruddy orb 

Ascending fires the horizon; while the 
cloues, 

That crowd away before 
wind, 

More ardent as the disc emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His 
slanting ray 

Slides ineffectual down the snowy 
vale, , 

And, tingeing all with his own rosy 
shue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the 
>a 


the driving 


—William Cowper. 


Bird Music and Bird 
Sounds 


“ ...I1 have no intention,” declares 
W. H. Hudson, “of speaking in this 
place of the South American bird 
music I know, comparing it with that 
of England. And this for two reasons. 
One is that I have already written on 
this subject in ‘Argentine Ornithology’ 
and ‘The Naturalist in La Plata.’ The 
second reason is because bird music, 
and indeed, bird sounds generally, are 
seldom describable. We have no sym- 
bols to represent such soundg on 
paper, hence we are powerless to con- 
lvey to another the impression they 


oders of flowers. It is hard, perhaps, 
to convince ourselves of this power- 
lessness; in my case the saddening 
knowledge was forced on me in sueh a 
way that escape was impossible. No 
person at a distance from England 
could have striven harder than I did, 
by inquiring of those who knew and 


by reading ornithological works, to 
get a just idea of the songs of British 
birds. Yet all my pains were wasted, 
as I found out afterwards when I 
heard them, and when almost every 
song came to me as a surprise. It 
eould not have been otherwise. To 
name only half a dozen of the lesser 
British melodists: the little jets of 
brilliant melody spurted out by the 
robin; the more sustained lyric of the 
wren, sharp, yet delicate; the careless 
half-song half-recitative of the com- 
mon warbler; the smal! fragments of 
dreamy aeria] music emitted by the 
wood wren amidst the high translu- 
cent. foliage; the ‘hurried, fantastic 
medley of liquid and grating sounds 
of the reed warbler; the song, called 
by some a twitter, of the swallow, in 
which the quick, upleaping notes seem 
to dance in the air, to fall more than 
one at a time on the sense, as if more 
than one bird sang, spontaneous and 
giad as the laughter of some fairy-like 
unimaginable child—who can give any 
idea of such sounds as these with such 
symbols as words! It is easy to say 
that a song is long or short, varied 
or monotonous, that a note is sweet, 
¢lear, mellow, strong, weak, loud, 
shrill, sharp, ahd so on; byt from all 
this we get no idea of the distinctive 
‘character of the sound, since these 
words describe only class, or generic 
qualities, not the specific and in- 
dividual. It sometimes seems to help 
us, in describing a song, to give its 
feeling, when it strikes us as possess- 
ing some human feeling, and call it 
joyous, glad, plaintive, tender, and so 
ony but this is, after all, a rough ex- 
pedient, and often as not, misleads. 
Thus in the case of the nightingale, I 


have been led by reading to expect to 


hear a distinctly plaintive song, and 
found it so far from plaintive that I 
was swayed to the opposite extreme, . 

and pronounced it (with Coleridge) a | Connecticut 

glad song. But by-and-by I dismissed; Actual experiences of a California 
— ee as equally false with on | gold miner of the days of 1849, a man 
sewed a Argent rr ou more ‘; who went to the west from Connecti- 
sro ga sxouiltte ‘Gaecaine nthe |e are found # an old diary which 
beautiful contrasts; the art was per- 
fect, but there was no passion in it all 
—no human feeling. Feeling of some 
un-human kind there perhaps was, 


A Forty-Niner From 


been edited by C. L. Canfield. The 
diary reads: 
July 27, 1850.—I went over and saw 


It will revo- 


‘~ } Written for The Christian Se‘ence Monitor 


he kept while in camp and which has‘: 


] 


“God Is Not Mocked”” 


checkered 


ROWNING, through cog egy 
saw clearly 


mortal vision, still. 
enough to sing: 


“God's in His heaven: a 
: _ Alls right with the world. 


The. student of Christian Scietce' 
looking out upon the universe from 
a constantly enlarging understand- 
ing of the infinity -of God, good,| 
has so accustomed himsel® to expect 
confidently the manifestation of that 
understanding in harmony and peace 
that hig only care becomes, then, not 
to be tricked into outlining the man- 
ner of its expression and relying on 
the erroneous converse that because 
the.result in human experience of his 
work on a problem may seem to be 
not just what he would have desired | 
of good, therefore God is not for the 
moment in His heaven and something 
wrong is. Of course, to the con- 
sciousness demanding to know the 
‘ever-presence of God, denial of om- 
‘nipotent goodness comes not perhaps 
so blatantly as this, but this is its) 


sum and substance, and reveals the |- 


|fallacy of rely'-* om any human) 
| manifestation to proclaim. the allness | 
‘of God, good. To one the suggestion | 
imay come as conde-unation of his | 
‘own work or that of others, to | 
‘another as fear that evil is in some | 
‘etrenmstances more real and power- | 
ful than good, and that the divine | 
‘idea can be overtaken and over- | 
‘thrown. But to these whisperings of | 
‘the evil one, he who is faithful need | 
only ask himself, “In what have I 
been confident? In God? He has not 
changed. In His Christ? He is re- 
yealed and now expressed. In Chris- 
tian Science, the law of God? This 
law is ever-operative, abs~'-te justice, 
casting out all forms of evil and heal- 
ing the sick.” Having 80 answered, 
the Christian Scientist may then take 
‘comforting assurance from the words | 
‘of Pan! to the Galatians: “Be no de-) 
‘ ceived: God is not mocked: for what- | 
isoever a man soweth, that shall he- 
‘also reap.” He who honestly knows 
‘that he is dropping the world, turning 
‘from materia] to spiritual evidence for 
his proof of Life, substance, and intel- 
ligence may stand confident in what 
he shall reap, that is, in what man, as. 
God’s image and likeness does. now 
refiect.—infinite good. Be the sense 
evidence ever so contrary, he may 
go on undaunted and unfatigued, ex- | 
horted of Paul: “And let us not be 
weary in well doing: for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
That which would faint, which 
‘would sink beside the load of evil 
manifest as power and be crushed 
thereby, is then, according to Paul, 
the result f deception, the lying 
supposititious opposite of the truth, 


' 
{ 


evil. 


~ 


Let him no: *:-*raid “»e Almighty and 
think that the Lord hath wrought an 
Rather let him understand that 
the relative manifes‘=*2n in imdivfd- 
ual experience of the absolute truth 


jabout God’s universe remains always 
’ only the gauge of the iegree to which 


that experience is emancipated, and 


Yadiant or clouded, has never the 


upon the eternal im- 
of the government of 
Seem for what it is, the 


lecst - effect 
peri habili’ 
divine Mind. 


relative exrression is simply a goad 


to further striving out of darkness 
into light. On the cross Christ Jesus 
knew that his God had not forsaken 
him, and the resurrection followed. 
In any so-called crisis, the student of 
Christian Science, learning the lesson 
of the cross, may walk undeceived 
in the fuller and fuller understanding 
that never’‘is God mocked. To mock 
the Almighty would be to presuppose 
@ second real)}power more omniscient 
than God, and there can be no de- 
grees of omniscience. To look to any 
human evidence for due measure of 
man’s reward for labor in the Father's 
vineyard is to conjure up a false so- 
called power to mock divine Love, 
which wholly governs its idea, guards 
it, protects it; and is justified of its 
children. 


Cloth of Gold 


Proem 
I 7 
You ask us if by rule or no 
Our many-colored songs are wrought: 
Upon the cunning loom of thought 
We weave our fancies, so and So. 


II 
The busy shuttle comes and goes 
Across the rhymes, and deftly weaves 
A tissue out of autumn leaves, 
With here a thistle, there a rose. 


It! 

With art and patience thus is made 
The poet’s perfect Cloth of Gold: 
When woven so, nor moth nor mould 
Nor time can make its colors fade. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Goethe’s Merit 


Goethe’s merit lies in the perfect 
finish of all his creations; there are 
no strong scenes te counterbalance the 


‘weak, no elaboration of some parts 


of the picture to make up for the 
sketchiness of others, no botching, no 
padding, no dwelling on details. Each 
character in his romances and dramas 
is treated, wherever it appekrs, as 
though it were the chief character. 
This is Homer’s manner, this is Shake- 
speare’s. In the works of all great 
poets there are, properly speaking, no 
secondary characters; each person of 
the drama is in his place the leadinc 
character.—Heine. 


but not gladness, such as we imagine 
in the skylark’s song, and certainly 
not sorrow, nor anything sad. Again, 
when we listen to a song that all have 
agreed to call ‘tender’, we perhaps 
recognize some quality that faintly re- 
sembles, or affects us like the quality 
of tenderness in human speech or 
vocal music; but if we think for a 
moment, we are convinced that it is 
not tenderness, that the effect is not 
quite the same; that we have so de- 
scribed it only because we have no 
suitable word; that there is really no 
suggestion Of human feeling in it. 
“The old method of spelling bird 
notes and sounds still finds favor with 
some easy-going naturalists, and it is 
possible that those who use it do ac- 


the Long Tom working. 
lutionize mining if it will save the 
gold. Took plans of it. I’m handy with 
tools and knocked one together without 
much trouble. The Nevada blacksmith 
charged me four dollars to punch holes 
in the sheet-iron plate. Set it up on 
the claim Friday and took out about 
two. ounces that day. . Worked a strip 
eight feet square. That is as much 
as I did in a week with a rocker. ‘ All 
the miners 
€ame to see it working. 


up and down the creek | 
[ had offers of | 


i 
} 
i 
i 
' 


two ounces apiece to make three of | 


them, but I’ve promised Anderson to 
begin work on the diich as soon as I 
get through with the claim.... 


that would trick the thought turned, 


{ SCIENCE 


Whereas, | 
far from this being the fact, the be- | 
lief under which the fainting heart is | 
labcring is that, still looking back to. 
the seeming reality of life, substance, | 


heavenward into even momentary be- 
lief that divine strength is not suffi- 
cient to maintain its own. 


and inteHizence in matter, the human 


consciousness yearns there for a sign | 


where no sign shall be given, for it 
is written: “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation: Neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! 


for, behold, the kingdom of God is | 


This subtle attitude of “Lo here!” 
is nothing but the erroneous sug- 


make on us as we are to describe the, 


tually believe that the printed word’! August 3, 1850.—Had a great streak 
represents some avian sound to the/|of luck last week. Worked out. the 
reader, and that those who have never! claim and before I moved the Tom 
heard the sound can by this- simple | tried some of the rocker tailings. They 
means get an idea of it; just as certain; were as rich as if the dirt had not been 
arbitrary marks or signs on a sheet; washed and I took nineteen ounces 
of written music represent human! out of the riffle box beside a nugget 
sounds. It is a fancy and a delusion.| that weighed nearly an ounce. I’ve 
We have not yet invented any system taken out of the claim about one hun- 
of arbitrary signs to represent bird | dred and fifteen ounces and have sent 
|Sounds, nor are we likely to invent| dad fifteen hundred dollars. It’s cost 
such a system, because, in the first! me about five‘ hundred dollars to live 
place, we do not properly know the! and I've got six ounces ih the yeast 
sounds, and, owing to their number; powder box under the big stone in 
and character, cannot properly know | front of the fire place... . 

more than a very few of them; and in| August 17, 1850—We finished the 


the second place, because they are! ditch on Thursday and turned in the 


different in each species: just as our! water. It carries a lot more than we 
| human notation represents solely our need and when we ran it into the 


within you.” | 


gestion that the integrity and com- 
pleteness of the kingdom of heaven | 
depend on the quality of their rela-.| 
tive expression in human experience, 
—expression of physical health, men- 
tal peace, organized unity, national | 
ideals practiced, international friend- | 
ship, whereas these are but indications 
of the belief that the human is not | 
cast off at once.for the divine, and | 
that mankind still want some little, 
here below. The student of Christian | 
Science learns that he need not be | 
terrified by material sense evidence of | 
disease; he seeks its overthrow en-| 
tirely in the realm of Mind. His work | 
is not for an outlined physical effect | 


a 
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HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Tue original standard and 
only Textbook on Chfistian 
Science Mind-healing, in oné 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at; Christian Science Reading 
Rooims throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 
ME oc dé-ad 0 ¥EeNEGeVbee eG ae 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 


Warren's India Bible paper. ..3.50 


of one bird’s language, that of the sky- 


lark, let us say, would not apply to the! 


language of another species, the night- 
ingale, say,.on account of the differ- 
ence in quality and ‘timbre’ of the 
two.” [From “Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia.”’] 


Going for Water 


The well was dry beside the door, 
And so we went with pail and can 

Across the fields behind the house 
To seek the brook if still it ran; 


Not loth to have excuse to go, 
Because the autumn eve was fair | 
(Though chill) because the fields were 

ours, 


And by the brook our woods were’ 


there. 


We ran as if to meet the moon 
That slowly dawned behind the trees, 
The barren boughs without the leaves. 
Without the birds, without the 
breeze. 


But once within the wood, we paused 
Like gnomes that hid us from the 
moon, 
Ready to run to hiding new 
With laughter when she found us 
soon. 


Each laid on other a staying hand 
To listen ere we dared to look, 
And in the hush Wwe joined to make 
We heard—we knew we heard—the 
brook. 


A note as from a single place, 

A slender tinkling fall that made 
Now drops that floated on the pool 
Like pearls, and now a silver blade. 

—Robert Frost, 


| human specific sounds, so a notation ; guich, Anderson got a new idea. We 


put a trench down through the middle 
of the ravine and there was a pretty 
heavy fall. The top dirt is nothing 
but red clay and he began picking the 
dirt and watching it run off into the 
creek and then he said: “What is the 
use of shoveling this all off when the 
water will do it for us?” Sure enough, 
it worked like a charm. We pulled off 
our shoes, turned up our overalis, 
jumped into the trench and worked 
away like beavers, and the water did 
more work in one day than both of us 
could have stripped’ shoveling in a 
week. 

By Saturday noon we had cleared 
off a strip forty feet long and ten feet 
wide, and will set the Long Tom to- 
morrow and clean it up. It looks like 
pretty good ground, as we could pick 
up lots of pieces of gold, some of them 
weighing two bits. 

The weather is awfully hot: believe 
it is warmer than summer in the 
States. ... It’s curious how quickly 
it cools off after sundown. A breeze 
starts and blows up the creek strong 
enough to sway the tops of the pine 
trees, and the noise it makes through 
the branches sounds like a lullaby. 
Since Pard came to camp with me, we 
spend an hour or two every evening 
after supper sitting out under a big 
sugar pine that grows just in front of 
our cabin ..., but we don’t talk 
much. It is all so solemn and still, 
that is, it seems so until you begin to 
hear what Pard calls “voices of. the 
nigit”;. the frogs, the owls, the rasp 
of the tree toad, or the howl of a wolf 
way off in the mountain, and if it was 
not for the glimmer of a light in 
Platt’s cabin, down the creek, we 
would think we were two castaways 
lost in a wilderness.—“The Diary of a 
Forty-Niner.” 


but for purification of consciousness, 
and he is confident that as his con- 


sciousness is purged of materiality, 


higher and higher views of health and 
stréngth are revealed to him. From 
the absolute he works; on that he 
rests; on the relative he looks un- 


elated or undisturbed, merely as the | 
gauge measuring his progress toward | 
the demonstrable understanding that. 
‘‘lIn- 


the kingdom of heaven is, now. 
disturbed”, Mrs. Eddy writes in Sci- 
ence and Health (p. 306), “amid the 
jarring testimony of the material 
senses, Science, still enthroned, is 
unfolding to mortals the immutable, 


harmonious, divine Principle,is un- | 
folding Life and the universe, ever | 


present and eternal.” 
Reneatedly Mrs. Eddy counsels that 
the physical healing is but one phase 
of the mission of Christian Science 
and she also makes plain that the 
method of overcoming sickness and 
sin is one and the same. Therefore 
the student of Christian Science who 
walks unafraid the path out of physi- 
cal domination may walk equally un- 
deceived the path out of the subtler 
claims of the same one evil, when he 
ceases to look upon governments, can- 
ferences, decrees, group activities of 
any sort as anything more than the 
relative expression of what the aggre- 
gate individual experience concerned 
ti.sre'n now grasps of absolnte Truth. 
So long as one sees around him— 
makes a part of his own universe, 
that is—divisions, antagonisms, preju- 
dices, so long as he is giving any 
power in any subtie fashion to the so- 
called forces of evil, tet him not be 
astonished if the result he sees is not 
what he had planned for himself to 
be the manner of Truth’s appearing. 
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“First the blade, then the ear, joer’ then the full grain in the ear” 


Svaeg ph iotiane. describes it as “A most 
e and satisfactory assurance of peace, and the 


est oy Se ond nme gr stability that could 
fe been Senator Reed, of Missouri, dismisses 
: “= ooh i 


“treacherous, treasonable and 
y there is ‘very much in a point of 


a matte of fact, however, it is extremely easy to 

" r point of oe: Senator Reed’s point of 
7 that preached in England by Mr. Gladstone, in 
eight ad his. La nage td It was then summed up 
glorious isolation; Senator Reed defines it as no 
opposite view was, in a way, 

wot Mr. Disraeli when he declared that Con- 
was the gate ‘of India. It is expressed in 
f that you must build your political earthworks 
r own gates, or, as Senator New presumably 

t if you wish to secure peace for the United 

S$, you must prevent trouble in the Pacific. Mr. 
| ; ‘tak n ne and Mr. Disraeli never succeeded in solving 
peas the same way, and it is to be suspected 
r will Senator Reed nor Senator New. To 
Reed the new treaty is an entangling alliance 


a 


ay 


description, possessing all the iniquities of 


$ Article X of the League of Nations, and 
; virtues, though he hastens to add that he is 
cl oy abe Article X has any virtues. To Senator 
i tis a eed “which does not obligate us to mix 
5 : one else $ quarrels, but precludes serious dis- 
among the nations involved as far as words 

1 faith can guarantee anything.” 
ty oe it has to be admitted, is apparently 
ingly on the side of Senator New; according 
enator Sterling it is overwhelmingly on.his side 
Se ll . In London, three great papers, so differ- 
Oriented as The Daily Telegraph, The Morning 
or, combine to bless the treaty. 


aed : 


od The Morning Post finds the utmost gratification 


off Washington treaty-making against the 
ty-making in a way that would at once please 
d is sp lease Senator Reed. The truth of the* matter 
that, Bor: apart from anything else, the insular pos- 
_of the four powers in the Pacific do not offer 
Ber tote for trouble. That was very obvious 
tor Lodge, expounding the new treaty to his 
re on Saturday morning. “No doubt we shall 
said,” he explained, “that the region to which 
sement applies is one most unlikely to give birth 
as disputes, and therefore an agreement of this 
is of little consequence.” But, he went on to 
, history has shown that there is no spot in the 
worl iiceve: valueless, that may not become an occa- 
B for strife. None the less the possibility is remote 
the Pacific islands. However, the best way of 
ettlir rte question is to appeal to the document itself. 
i Mr. Balfour once declared that he could put his views 
f og riff reform on a sheet of note paper. The contract- 
hg patties to the present alliance have succeeeded in 
pr in their present agreement. 
‘simply for conferences between the contracting 
is themselves i in the event of any disagreement. The 
prouides for an interchange of communica- 
Sin the event of a dispute with any country not a 
wd to the ment. The third clause is concerned 
Solely with the duration of the treaty. The fourth clause 
pt rovides for the termination of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
nce " simultaneously with the ratification of the new 
ity. Itis clear from this that there is only one clause; 
Jngpare which can give any color to the suggestion 
f an ing alliance; and this clause leaves every 
nati ly free to meet a very problematical 
anger in its own way. So absolutely free, indeed, are 
e Setions left that the diplomatists of a century ago 
1 not have regarded the instrument as a treaty at 
“Tt would, as the Portuguese delegate, foam par 
‘Al , subsequent! declared, “be easy to evade any o 
| * ‘clauses of the seedy. ” The strength of the whole 
ocument, as he went on to point out, being simply in 


_ good faith of the signatories, so that in the ex-,, 


ag ne improbable event of any nations throwing down 
. to an alliance so powerful as that just called 
, not a step could be taken in.the United States 
witho the full concurrence of the Senate acting up to 
s highest conception of good faith. And, what is more, 
is attack would have to take place during the next ten 
irs, a period during which it is almost inconceivable 
m. any combination of powers should be capable of 
cn na y the new quadruple alliance. | 
es BI the curious thing is that, where Senator Reed 
n see nothing but danger the ordinary reader of the 
ument can see nothing but safety. Take; for ex- 
the little Kingdom of Holland, which owing to 
colonial interests, is greatly concerned with 
Pacific. Holland, though it managed to 
mat ag rd during the great war, suffered 
sever ion of its communications and 
fre m Toss of trade. Yet on Saturday its chief delegate, 
on van Kagnebeck, was found. proclaiming his 
lie t the new treaty would be welcomed in the 
<i rland as. constituting and embodying “an en- 
hi or to peace and tranquillity in those. far-off 
Ons | the Netherlands’ possessions.”’ | 
je other effect the treaty has, which is, in its way, a 
asset. It brings France into the 
the new alliance. There can be little doubt 
dws been going through a period of internal 
tion. It sees the terrific strides made 
1 States and it can do this, with the Atlantic 


contributions can be made, all of them, 


The first clause 


‘operation of our two peoples,” 


: ois? action: asa moat to it, sind i in the light of the 


close sympathy which has always existed between the 
two nations, without a qualm. But it'sees, likewise, the 


‘British ° Cominsnimeahile with which it has not always 
been on terms of amity, extending itself throughout the 


seven seas. It sees Russia, though politically crumbling 


‘in chaos today, stretching across two continents, and it 
remembers that though Russia was “the ally” in 1914 


it was out of the charred ruins of Moscow that the 
Cossacks came to Dresden in 1814. And, worst of all, 


~ it sees Germany, temporarily crushed by its own imperial 


ptofligacy, none the less a virile nation vith a population 
leaping ahead at-every census. Then it looks at home 
and’ sees itself with a stationary, if not shrinking popu- 
lation, and it asks itself what all this portends. The 
answer cannot be a very comforting one, and so the 
temptation comes to accuse its allies of desertion, to 
accentuate a position of isolation, and to play a lone and 
a desperate hand in the politics of the world. Her in- 
clusion, consequently, in the present alliance, when her 
insular possessions in the Pacific scarcely justify it, is 
an expression of confidence and friendship on the part 
of her allies which cannot be misunderstood in Paris, and 


_ it is an act also which will draw her more securely into 


the orbit of their friendship and discourage the policy 
of the lone hand. On:the whole, therefore, Mr. Hughes 


was not exaggerating, when in closing the Conference | 


on Saturday, he declared, “I firmly believe that when 
this agreement takes effect we shall have gone further 
in the direction of securing an enduring peace than by 
anything that has yet been done.” 


Anglo-American Friendship 
To THE great work of clearing the understanding and 
strengthening the friendship between the two main 


branches of the English-speaking people, many kinds of 
in their way, 


helpful. It is a subject which has, of course, been dealt 
with by all manner of people, by statesmen, politicians. 


_ scholars, business men, public men and women in every 


phase of human activity. ‘Such practical idealists as Lord 
Robert Cecil and Lord Bryce have again and again ap- 
ptoached the matter with peculiar effectiveness from the 
point of view of a common ideal, and, ftom this high level, 
the question has been discussed in all its branches down to 


the lower and more everyday levels of simple social. 


amenities and social differences. Amongst those who 

have approached the matter from this standpoint, such 

men as E. V. Lucas, W. L. George, St. John Irvine, and 

Owen Wister have done excellent work, and recently, in 

London, at a meeting of the English-Speaking Union, 

this phase of the question was again tackled in an easy, 
nial, but none the less effective, manner by Edward 
ecil, the well-known author and playwright. 

. Anyone who is familiar with the everyday social 
life in both countries cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that whatever differences there are between the 
American and the Englishman, using these terms in their 
popular sense, they are generally about things that do not 
matter. Differences in language, differeiices in manners, 
curiously worn-out prejudices, and quite obsolete impres- 
sions are the chief items which go to produce whatever 
“Anglo-American friction” there may be. The only way 
to approach such a condition is the way taken by Edward 
Cecil. No one with any appreciation of the actualities 
of, the situation.can do more than laugh at them. No 
Englishman who ‘knows America can believe for a mo- 
ment in the stage American as he still finds him in Eng- 
land, and no American who’is familiar with England can 
believe for.a moment in the stage Englishman as he 
finds him in America. They are both, of course, the 
purest myths and have no claim to credit from a discern- 
ing people. 

Nevertheless, when all these sources. of petty irrita- 
tion have been done away with, the fact remains that the 
great superstructure of Anglo-American friendship can- 
hot rest upon any mere conformity of social life,~ but 
must rest where it has really always rested, on the pos- 
session of a great common ideal. “The peaceful co- 
declared Lord Bryce in 
New York some months’ ago, “who understand one 
another as no other two peoples do, or can do, who 
cherish the same ideals and equally desire the welfare of 
mankind, and equally love the principles of freedom by 
whiclr we have lived and prospered, the cooperation of 
our peoples to extinguish hatreds and preserve peace, 
offers the best and perhaps the only prospect of averting 


“from the world the recurrence of those calamities from 


which we have largély suffered.” In’this able summing 
up of the matter is seen, indeed, sufficient ground for 
friendship ever deepening and broadéning and becoming 
more settled. As has been said before, however, all 
views on the matter making for clarity are welcome, 
and should be welcomed. In the great task of strength- 
ening the bénd of union between the English-speaking. 
peoples the greater works must be done, but the lesser” 
works must not be left undone. | 


The Revolt in Fadnemala 


THE effort to overthrow the ,Government of Guate- 
mala, apparently successful so far as the enforced abdi- 
cation of President Herrera and his Cabinet is concerned, 
is no doubt intended to be as much a direct blow against 


‘the new Republic of Central America as against the 


chief executive who has beem made the pawn of the 
aggressive foes of the Unionist Party. Everything goes 
to show that the revolt which caused the virtual im- 
prisonment of President Herrera and the members of 
his official family was led by a group representing an 
almost inconspicuous mifority of the people of Guate- 


‘mala. The forces of the Unionist Party, responsible for 
the election of Mr. Herrera following the overthrow of - 


the Cabrera Government, are said to be intact, and it is 
claimed that they represent the desires and sympathies 
of an overwhelming majority of the citizens of the 
country. . The hostile outbreak, in which the plotters are 
said to have been aided by a few disloyal soldiers in 
Guatemala City, came with all the force and suddenness 
which have, in the past, marked similar undertakings. 
It is claimed for President Herrera that he might. had 
he chosen to employ the force still loyal to him, have 


defeated his enemies and retained his position of siitiie 
ity. But this he definitely declined to/do, according to 
a statement given out by the Guatemalan Minister in 
Washington. - He had received warning of the plot 
against his government, but ‘had apparently concluded 
that the agitators could make little headway ‘against the 
wishes of the masses upon whom he depended for sup- 
port. He is quoted as having said to those who inform 
him -of the movement against him that he did not desire 
to imprison or exile any person, because of political 
activities. 

President Herrera’s predecessor, and for many years 
his political enemy and business rival, retained his 
autharity, often in the face of. more serious dissensions 
than the present one seemed to be, by the very methods 
which Mr. Herrera is declared to have refused to resort 


‘to. President Cabrera was a dictator throughout the 


twenty-one years of his rule. He perpetuated his régime 
only by overriding the fundamental law of the Republic, 
and was finally forced to yield his authority because he 
failed to keep his word that he would refrain from 
persecuting his political enemies atid arresting and pun- 
ishing those accused of engaging in normal political 
activities. Mr. Herrera refused to don the mantle of 
the deposed dictator. 
influence and power to maintain himself in authority, 
he preferred to rest his case with the people who had 
chosen him. He has been both liberal and lenient in 
his administration of the affairs of the Republic. It is 
claimed for him, moreover, that he has endeavored in 
every way to eliminate from his government all practices 
and customs repugnant to the democracy to which he 
has committed himself and his party. It would be 
unpleasant, in these times, to be forced to believe that 
he failed because of this sincerity and devotion to the 
cause of his people. But enforced abdication in such 
circumstances is vastly preferable to a continued reten- 
tion of power and authority by means of force. 

And yet there is to be considered the plight of the 
people who have depended upon his leadership and who 
have invested him with power and authority to maintain 
it. Is it excusable that this power should be surrendered 
into the hands of the mob? No one can suppose that 
the cause of liberty and right is going to be advanced 
in Guatemala by the ascendancy of such influences as 
have so unjustly interposed themselves. The fond hope 
of those who elected President ‘Herrera, as well as of 
those in’ the other countries which now form parts of 
the Republic of Centra] America, was that the federation 
would constitute a safeguard, a perpetual assurance, that 
such revolutions as that which has just taken place, 
where a meager minority, by unscrupulous daring, should 
overthrow the constituted authority of* the majority 
would be rendered forever impossible. The emergency 
is one in which the federated republics surely have com- 
mon cause, for there are already indications that the 
disaffection threatens the entire Unionist movement, not 
only in Guatemala but in Honduras and FE1 Salvador. 
The misguided agitators who are seeking an, overthrow 
of all present authority in the three republics no doubt 
fail to realize that they are not, in fact, proclaiming the 
desire for a higher freedom. But behind them and 
before them, urging them on, is the specter of dictator- 
ship, oppression, and ignorance. They are seeking, 
unwittingly, to prove that they can be governed only 
by the iron hand of absolutism. 


Large Pictures 


It was recently suggested that “the day of large 
pictures has gone by,” that, as most people live in small 
houses, lyrics in paint are needed more than epics in 
paint. That statement holds good; but it must be 
qualified, for even as the words were being w ritten a 
buyer was acquiring large pictures, that is to say epics, 
in almost a wholesale 'way. 

For two or three years past it has been quietly 
known that a Japanese gentleman was visiting the 
studios of prominent painters in Europe and acquiring 
large pictures. The name of this buyer did not appear 
in the press: it was felt that he should be allowed to 
make his purchases without advice or persuasion, 
although the painters who were so fortunate as to inter- 
est him were quite willing to tell their comrades of 
their good fortune. There is now no need to keep the 
secret any longer: The name of the buyer has been 
disclosed, and his activities are described as “an art 
raid on Europe on_a gigantic scale.”’ 

He is a Japanese: His name is Mr. Kk. Matsukata: 
he is the great shipping magnate of the Far East, and 
he is the third son of the Marquis Matsukata, one of 
Japan’s former prime ministers. Early in life he 
abandoned politics, and turned his attention to commerce, 
with the result-that he is now one of Japan’s wealthiest 
men. Mr. Matsnkata refers to his purchases of large 
pictures as “a hobby of mine.” Some time agahe de- 
cided to build an art gallery on the famous PiatYau of 
Tokyo, and he made several journeys to -Europe to 
acquire works of art, chiefly pictures for its adornment. 
He has already collected over nine hundred works which 
include French, English, Italian, Dutch, and German 
pictures. There are two by Rembrandt, and examples 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, .and Turner, and. among 
the moderns, J.-J. Shannon, Wilson Steer, C. H. Shan- 
non, Charles Ricketts, Frank Brangwyn, and Augustus 
John. The pictures have been cafefully selected, and 
are intended to show the Japanese people the historical 
development of art, mainly from about 181s to the 
present time. But Mr. Matsukata does not confine his 
purchases to pictures; he has bought some famous pieces 
of tapestry, one of them being a specimen of Brussels 
manufacture after Teniers, of which the companion 
piece is in the Wallace Collection. Among the sculp- 
tures that he has acquired is an important group by 
Rodin. 

This Tapanese patron who has brought jov into Eng- 
lish and French studios has original views. He did not 
eo to an architect to design his gallery on the Platean of 
Tokyo, he went to a painter, Mr. Frank Brangwyn. This 
seetns to be a wise experiment. Mr. Matsukata has col- 
lected large easel pictures, and it is obvious that a painter 
like Mr. Brangwyn, in whom the decorative sense is 


7 


‘strongly developed, can probably design a flats for the 


English artists return the compliment. 


Conscious that he possessed the- 


cs: ade 


presentation of pictures more efficiently than an architect 


_ who is more interested in the moldings of the walls than 


in the pictures that will hang upon them. A well-known 
connoisseur was given an opportunity the other afternoon 


‘of examining, in the presence of Mr. Matsukata, photo- 


graphs of the nine hundred and more pictures that he 


has acquired.’ When this connoisseur was asked it Mr. 


Matsukata intends visiting America he replied, “I do not 
know.” 

Mr. Matsukata said to an English interviewer : “Your 
artists in this country have been exceedingly good to me. 
Mr. Matsukata 


has made the large picture almost popular again. 


Editorial Notes - 


It sEEMS to be late in the day to discuss nice aca- 
demic points concerning a famous and well-established 
American hymn or anthem. But none the less a dis- 
cussion is going on concerning “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” It is of interest to know that the original 
echtion of the hymn contained but five verses, but that, 
4s it appeared in a London edition, an extra verse was 
added. It is now proposed to drop this verse altogether 
from the hymn, as itis recognized by its critics, as it 
was by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, as a “weak appendix.” 
She therefore cmitted it. How, then, did the additional 
verse ever get into the English edition? The answer is 
that many years after the poem was written it was 
thought well to publish a facsimile of the original draft. 
This is said to have been done with Mrs. Howe’s consent, , 
but without any intention on her part of having the sixth 
verse incorporated in it. Any attempt to add it to the 
authorized version, therefore, should be discountenanced. 


Mr. VIvIAN?’s statement at the American Dante 
unveiling ceremony, that the ties which bind the Italians 
and the French are Latin ones shows that the wish is 
often father to the thought. The French or Franks 
never crossed the Alps into Gaul, but the Rhine, un- 
pleasant as this circumstance may sound to Ffench ears. 
Cesar, it is true, left his Roman impress on land and 
people, but not even the language can boast of being 
classically Latin, since it got its derivation from the 
lingua romana rustica spoken by the Roman legionaries 
and merchants. But perhaps the word “Franks” does 
not fairly describe your modern Frenchmen. The French 
are a composite race to which early contributors were 
the Gauls, the Ligurians, the Iberians, and the Belge or 
German immigrants who had: adopted the Celtic lan- 
guage. There came also the Phoenicians and the Greeks, 
after them the Teutonic tribes, and then the Normans 
or Northmen. Throw in the Bretons of Brittany, the 
Basques, and the Gascons, and one has the confused 
mixture of races which produced the French nation. 


. But the Frenchman has at least the consolation of know- 


ing that today he shows hardly any trace of the northern 
or Teutonic impress, while it is probable that the modern 
Rumanian is more nearly Latin than the modern Italian. 
All of which merely shows that the word “Latin” is 
badly in need of a little adjustment. 


- 


Mr. E. H. SorHern the Shakespearean actor, has 
great faith not only in the imaginative powers of youth 
but in the possibility of preserving them for maturity. 
Good plays of all kinds presented to children in special 
matinées form his antidote for whatever discourages his 
imagination and idealism, It was a bold experiment, 
which has been rewarded ‘by success, for Mr. Sothern to 
choose “Hamlet” for a children’s matinée. “The Chil- 
dren’s Theater is already an institution; and so long as 
it proposes to provide for the youngsters the right kind 
of pabulum from well-known plays of the adult stage, all 
may be well. It is all a question, however, of what one 
means by a “‘good”’ play. There are many plays on the 
stage at the present time which can serve no real purpose 
in being shown to children. At the same time it is sif- 
cerely to be wished that playwrights will not be tempted 
to turn out new plays specially written down to the level 
of the children. 


WHEN the Vassar College Endowment Fund was 
augmented recently by a $25 check from the local 
union of the United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, there was nothing surprising in that mere fact 
itself, but with it the pliimbers sent a note, and it said, 
“We believe in a fair rate of wages for all, and because 
Vassar professors are receiving less than professors and 
teachers in other colleges we consider that this fund is 
a worthy object and we are glad to make a contribution 
In view of this situation the question arises 
whether public opinion in regard to the plumber, which 
has reached a rather high pitch in late years, will not have 
to be revised now that some members of the craft, at 
least, show so marked a tendency toward generosity. 


WHILE there may exist a disposition to minimize the 
figtires issued by the press service of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People showing 
that thirty-eight persons have been lynched as the United 
States Congress. debates the anti-lynching bill, the faets, 
presumably verified with care, should be placed before 
the members of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, Sooner or later something must be done by the 


hational government to help law -abiding citizens in their 


efforts to induce lawless ones to let the courts do their 
duty without irresponsible interference. Such figures 
as those now given out ought to hasten the day. 


Ask afhy veteran inhabitant of Dockside, in London, 
if he remembers the Cutty Sark, and it is likely that his 
eye will glisten as he answers, “Yes.”’ Tell him she may 
be seen in the Surrey Commercial Docks, and he will 
be hard of belief. Yet so it is. The Cutty Sark was 
once a famous tea clipper which, on one famous’occasion, 
did 182 knots'in twelve hours. Steam drove her off the 
China route, and now she sails the sea under the name of 
Ferreira, flying the Portuguese flag. For years her 
wooden walls have withstood the buffetings of the ocean, 
and it would appear as though she ~—. outlast many 
an iron vessel driven by steam, 


